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Our Guaranty 


E GUARANTEE that all plants shipped to our customers are grown upon our own 
W farms and under our methods of selection and restriction; that they are pure-bred and 
true to name, and thata full count will in all cases be given. That the plants are fresh- 
ly dug and carefully put up in damp packing material, and securely crated or wrapped. (We 
never place any plants in cold storage. But they 
remain in the ground where grown until we dig 
them to fill our customers’ orders.) We also guar- 
antee that every package is examined by a com- 
petent inspector, and that both plants and pack- 
age must be in perfect condition before allowing 
them to leave our hands. 

A A, Our plants are thoroughly and scientifically 
TOW ae Nn ae sprayed throughout the entire growing season, and 
2% RMKELLOGG. OO.  ) we guarantee them to be absolutely free from all 

BRAVE  THREERIVERS, © |’ AR; diseases and insects. Read the Michigan State 
nr Van Peers. Inspector’s certificate, issued after a thorough in- 

spection of our fields. 


Certificate of Nursery Inspection No. 1114 


This is to certify that I have examined the nursery stock of 
R LOGG CO., Three Rivers, Mich., and find it ap- 
parently free from dangerous insects and dangerously con- 


SS tagious plant diseases. a) Ewa ; 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED State Inspector of Nurseries and Orchards. 
be ante i abe ne 5 In short, we guarantee that every detail of the 
Cl gee airs Prati is emived in te ou work of producing and shipping plants, so longas 
and any individual, firm or corporation, in- they remain under our control and observation is 
fringing upon our rights thus secured will be perfectly carried out. Weare exceedingly anx- 
prosecuted according to the provisions of the lous that every customer shall realize his highest 


law relating to trade marks. 


expectations in the direction of success with our 
plants, and we do everything in our power to as- 
sist him to attain this desired result. But we can- 
not and do not hold ourselves responsible for plants after our control ceases, and of course, 
it is understood that when our plants are turned over to the transportation company we have 
no further control over them. Should they fail to arrive in good condition it will be due to 
improper handling or careless treatment while in transit. No complaint will be considered 
that is not made within five days after receipt of plants. However, we have been growing 
and shipping strawberry plants for twenty-eight years, and in few instances have plants failed 
to reach the purchaser in ideal condition; and our plants have gone to all parts of the United 
States, the Dominion of Canada and to many of the countries of Europe. 

With our careful methods of labeling plants it would seem quite impossible that a 
mistake should occur in the matter of varieties, but we guarantee plants to be true to label 
with the express understanding that, if a mistake occurs, we are to be held responsible for 
no damages beyond the amount received for plants. 

The fact that we receive orders from the same customers year after year is the best 
evidence of our success in the work of delivering high-grade plants in perfect condition—a 
fact further emphasized by the increase, year by year, in the acreage devoted to the pro- 
duction of our Thoroughbred Pedigree strawberry plants. 


Substitution 


Tk: year we have a very large stock of plants which reach the high-water mark of 


Kellogg quality, and we confidently expect to be able to supply the wants of all our 

customers. However, certain varieties always sell far in excess of other varieties, 
and this contingency must be reckoned with. When it comes time to ship your order, is it 
your wish, should we be sold out of any varieties that you have selected, that we substitute 
some other varieties of equal merit in their place? In making out your order be very ex- 
plicit on this point. Please note that at the bottom of the order-form page of the order sheet 
for 1913 is a blank space with dotted lines for your answer to this question. If satisfac- 
tory for us to substitute, write ‘‘Yes’’ on the dotted line. If not satisfactory, write ‘‘No.’’ 
In the latter case we shall return your money for any varieties we are unable to supply. 
In case you write neither ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ on dotted line, we shall understand it is your 
desire that we shall use our judgment in the matter. Rest assured that we shall substi- 
tute only when it is necessary to do so, even though you give us the privilege to substi- 
tute. We make this matter so clear to avoid delays at shipping time and any misunder- 
standings. If you have second choice as to varieties, please indicate what they are; 
this will aid us very much and will give you double assurance of getting desired varieties. 
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A New Era in Horticulture 


Piesintoron is in the air. It isthe dominat- 


ing spirit of our time. If we consider the polit- 

ical field, we find progressivism to be the concrete 
expression of a people’s hope and of their resolve 

for future development along all lines of upward growth. 
ln the educational world the onward march 
is swift and strong and steady. The school 
: a and college and university are under its magic 
> spell and are working for better and higher 
intellectual and moral development. Theso- 
> cial world feels its beneficent impulse and the 
spirit of brotherhood and kindly fellowship in- 
creases with the passing days. It is the watch- 
word of business and the keynote of industrial 
- advance, and nowhere else is its influence more 

surely felt than in agriculture and horticulture. 

oo OF peat ee Under such favoring conditions we present our 1913 edition of 
Thoroughbred plants 4¥% ‘‘Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them’’ with complete 
ieee ra Mist Y confidence that it represents the high-water mark of progress in our 
y 4 own particular field; that it represents in its advice to growers the last word 

* in scientific culture of the strawberry; that the study and work performed vur- 
on our own farms during the last year, the results of which are embodied in the plants we 
grow and in our newly devised methods of shipping them, represent INENEeL eatin 
a new era in the strawberry world that makes for greater success, fhersmawberey wand 
not only so far as we directly are concerned, but an order of success 
which, in the nature of the case, must extend to every customer who grows our plants un- 

der the methods we advocate. 

Service is the dominating thought and purpose of this company, and it impresses itself 
deeply upon every phase of our business. To grow the best plants; to study how to so handle 
them that increasing success shall attend the efforts of our customers; to consider not only 
the sales of the present, but to build up a permanent and ever-expanding trade upon a broad 
and firm foundation such as can exist only where patrons are perfectly satisfied—these are 
the progressive ideals toward which we constantly move and earnestly strive to attain. And 
when there come to us unsolicited, thousands of letters of the character of those from which 
we quote in this book (only a few of them can be found place for in its pages) we feel that 
our efforts have not been in vain, but are recognized and appreciated. And when to these 
generous expressions of satisfaction, pleasure and gratitude, are added increased orders for 
plants with each succeeding season during many years of time, we know that our high claims 
for their superior quality are fully confirmed in the actual experience of all purchasers who 
intelligently follow our instructions and advice. 

Kellogg’s Thoroughbred Strawberry Plants are the outgrowth of one man’s faith in the 
integrity of Nature’s laws and the universality of their operation. He was confident that 

; the same fundamental laws of breeding and selection were in- 
Wonder Repuacucved tended to apply to all forms of life, and that the results of such 
application in all cases would be similar. That the wonderful 
changes brought about by breeding and selection when applied to cows, as in the case of 
Daisy Grace De Kol, would always be secured, in varying degrees, of course, but always 
with large advantage. So with the magnificent Percheron horse, the mammoth swine, the 
250-egg-per-annum hens of the present day—all the result of careful and scientific selection 
and breeding-up from scrubs! So with the corn that yields from 125 bushels to the acre 
and more; so with the wheat that matures to perfection and yields tremendously large crops 
within the shadow of the arctic circle; so with the strawberry plants that produce many 
thousands of quarts of berries and more eash to the acre than ever were dreamed possible 
until by breeding and selection we developed the Kellogg strain of plants. One British Co- 


Arizona Strawberry 
grown by J. S. Hen- 


by Breeding and Selection 
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DAISY GRACE DE KOL, THE WORLD’S CHAMPION JUNIOR FOUR-YEAR-OLD COW 


THIS wonderful animal not only is one of the most symmeterically developed and beautiful cows in America, but has the dis- 


tinction of being the world’s champion four-year-old milker. In 365 days she gave 21718.3 pounds of milk, containing 962.795 
pounds of butter fat which made 1203.493 pounds of butter. The percentage of butter fat was4 43. Only four full-aged cows 
ever have produced as much butter fatin one year as has this extraordinary junior. Daisy belongs to the Holstein-Friesian 
herd of Dimoc Bros., East Claridon, Ohio, owners of Maplecrest Farm, who are among theleading specialists in this great strain 
of milch cows. The unusual record made by Daisy is not surprising when her ancestry, together with the careful breeding, 
selection and care always exercised by these specialists, are considered. The same intelligent thought given to plant-life results 
in the same order of success in the horticultural world. Itis this order of breeding, selection and cultivation that has given to Kel- 
logg’s Thoroughbreds the distinction they possess and makes them, by common consent, the world’s champion strawberry plants. 


lumbia grower reports 54,000 quartsof berries 
from four acres of our Thoroughbreds, and 
as will be seen in another place in this book, 
one Colorado grower netted from one acre of 
our plants in 1912 $1,200.00. Thousands of 
others send us similar reports of success. 
One of the fixed laws of Nature is that 
everything reproduces after its kind— 
‘whatsoever ye sow that shall ye also reap.”’ 
Coneretely expressed as to strawberry 
plants, it means that a strawberry runner 
plant inherits the characteristics of the parent 
plant. In other words, the fruit-producing 
organism of the mother plant determines 
the fruiting power of the runner plants. 
Neither cultivation or fertilization, nor 
both combined, can enlarge upon that 
which Nature has already fixed in the plant. 
They do, however, encourage the plant to 
develop to the fullits inherent powers, and 
are essential to success in producing results. 
Every close-observing strawberry grower 
knows that there is as much difference be- 
tween plants of the same variety as there is 
between animals of the same breed. One 
plant will yield more fruit of higher quality 


than another of the same kind and when set 
in the same soil and given the same cultural 
care; and some plants of 
the most prolific varieties 
will be quite barren. This 
fact alone shows the absolute necessity of 
careful selection of mother plants in the nurs- 
ery if plants sold to the public are to be pro- 
lific of good fruit. 

Let us repeat, in order that it may be clear- 
ly understood, that some plants will build up 
a larger number of perfectly-developed 
crowns than other plants of the same variety, 
and by selecting runner plants which come 
from these mother plants we get plants which 
have inherited aheavy fruit-producing organ- 
ism, and by rejecting the runner plants which 
come from deteriorated mother plants, we 
eliminate the barren or drone plants. 

Plants of any variety which develop a 
heavy fruit-producing organism are in the 
minority, and unless we do select from the 
best, the variety soon deteriorates. For 
when plants are propagated under the old 
method of using plants without discrimi- 
nation we get only a small percentage of 


Careful Selection 
Necessary 
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A KELLOGG THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREE MOTHER PLANT IN FULL FRUIT 


‘THIS photo-engraving is shown to illustrate accurately the great productive powers of the Kellogg strain of plants. Note 
that while some of the berries are ripe, others are just beginning to turn red; still others are only half grown; a large num- 
ber of berries are just beginning to form, and there are still some buds to open. Asin the case of the mother cow on the op- 
posite page, this mother plant is the result of continuous selection from a long line of heavy-fruiting ancestors. Like begets 
like in plants as in animals, and properly selected plants, given intelligent cultural care, will give to the grower an increase in 
yield of fruit of high quality that will compare with the increase of butter-fat from a highly bred cow like Daisy Grace De Ko. 


runner plants which have inherited a heavy 
fruiting tendency. Some of these plants will 
have come from weakened mother plants and 
Wihyvistanheny the remainder from mother 
PIKE: Ran Out plants which are almost bar- 

ren, the result of which will 
be a field of plants lacking in uniformity of 
fruitfulness. The small percentage of fruit- 
ful plants never can make up, either in quan- 
tity or quality of fruit, for the large percent- 
age of the plants which have become deterio- 
rated. By following this mistaken practice 
for several years the number of barren plants 
increases until the variety becomes so badly 
deteriorated that it can no longer be grown 
with profit. This explains why some varie- 
ties are so productive and profitable when 
first originated and why they eventually 
/ runout.” 

With our methods of selecting only from 
the most fruiful mother plants, each variety 
improves with the years, exactly reversing 
the results obtained by growers who ignore 
the most simple laws of nature, and propa- 


gate their plants without any discrimination. 
The fruiting power of a strawberry plant 
may be determined almost to a certainty by 
the number of crowns it develops, because 
the number of crowns determines the num- 
ber of fruit-stalks and the fruit-stalks deter- 
mine the number of berries. You will un- 
derstand, therefore, why it is that we select 
our parent plants for propagating purposes 
from among those having the largest num- 
ber of crowns. 

Our methods of selection, restriction and 
propagation result in improving each indi- 
vidual variety from generation to generation, 
and give to Kellogg plants a fixed quality of 
high excellence. 

Remember, that your success does not de- 
pend so much upon the number of acres you 
set to strawberry plants as it does upon the 
number of quarts of fancy berries you gath- 
er from a given area. 

Remember, also, that the cost of fertiliz- 
ing, plowing and preparing an acre of ground 
and setting it to plants and caring for them 
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A FIELD OF PEDIGREE CORN ON THE KELLOGG FARM 


COMPARE this field of Pedigree corn with the field of common corn on the opposite page. Both fields were planted on the 
same day and were photographed on the sameday. The soil of these two fields is identical; they are separated only by a 
wire fence. We paid $5.00 per bushel for the Pedigree seed used in planting this field—cost er acre for seed 60 cents. The 
corn at the time the photograph was made—August 5—stood nine feet high. The entire 25 acres was a perfect stand and 
was even in growth. The field averaged two large ears to every stalk. As this book goes to press the field gives promise of an 
average of 100 bushels of perfectly developed ears to the acre. Judging from the corn grown in this section of the state we 
have more than doubled the yield of the average field of the common corn. Weare not in the business of selling seed corn. 
These photographs and comparisons are used to illustrate the importance of using Pedigree seed and plants in order to insure 
the greatest percentage of profit per acre. Our years of experience in agriculture have taught us that it is not a question of 
how much may be saved by using cheap seeds and plants, but rather how much may be produced per acre by using seeds and 
plants of the highest productive power. Noman who grows crops can afford to do other than make his acres yield their best. 


until fruiting time is just the same whether 
you get 2,000 or 8,000 quarts from that acre. 

Kellogg Pedigree plants have only to give 
you an increase in yield over other plants of 
300 quarts of berries per acre to make the 
plants cost you nothing. 
Many growers report to 
us that our plants have 
increased their yield by more than 2,000 
quarts per acre, and it is not an uncommon 
thing for us to receive letters from custom- 
ers who report an increase of from 2,500 to 
3,000 quarts per acre. Figure this out for 
yourself. The cost of enough Kellogg plants 
of the choicest varieties for one acre is only 
about $30.00. An increase of 300 quarts per 
acre at 10c per quart will pay back to you 
the full cost of the plants. All additional in- 


Our Plants Really 
Cost You Nothing 


crease over the 300 quarts is just that much 
more clear profit in favor of the Kellogg 
plants. 

Only those who have used the Kellogg 
plants or have seen them in full fruit under 
favorable conditions can realize the great 
difference that exists in the fruiting power 
of plants. 

It is this difference that makes the Kellogg 
plants the most profitable of all plants. 

It is this difference that makes the grow- 
ers who use the Kellogg plants the first fid- 
dlers in their localities. 

It is this difference that has made the Kel- 
logg strain of plants so popular that it is al- 
most impossible for us to produce them in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demand. 

And it is the difference in the quality of 
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A FIELD OF COMMON CORN ON AN ADJOINING FARM 


‘THE photographer’s camera may always be relied upon to picture things as they are. A glance at this field is all that is nec- 
essary to reveal the difference between Pedigree seed and common seed. Note the undeveloped stalks here as: compared 
with those on the opposite page. Note also the uneven growth of the stalks, which is a sure mark of the varying vitality of the 
seed. This field indicated a yield, when the photograph was made, of about twenty-five to thirty bushels of nubbins per acre. 
The seed cost $1.00 per bushel, or 12 cents per acre. The saving on seed for this field over the cost of Pedigree seed was 48 cents 
per acre. The cost of plowing and preparing the land, planting the seed and cultivation was the same as in the case of the 
Pedigree corn. Figuring the corn at 50 cents per bushel out of the field, the Pedigree yielded $50.00 per acre, while the common 
corn yielded only $15.00 per acre, assuming that the selling price for the Pedigree corn and the common corn was the same. 
On this basis we have a difference of $35.00 an acre in favor of Pedigree corn, with only a difference in the cost of seed of 48 cents 
per acre. But we should not so calculate the selling price of perfectly developed ears, because our neighboring corn-growers 
were glad to buy our corn at $2.50 per bushel for seed. Which is the better investment—to save 48 cents per acre in the cost 


of seed, or to make such a gain as we have cone in this instance? 


fruit produced by our plants that makes every 
customer of those who use Kellogg plants a 
permanent customer, glad to pay high prices 
for fruit so delicious and altogether satisfac- 
tory. 

We are increasing our acreage as rapidly 
as our methods will permit. This year with 
our Michigan, Idaho and Ore- 
gon farms we have the largest 
acreage of plants in the history 
of our company (which is a larger acreage 
than is grown by any other two concerns) and 
we feel confident that we shall be able to fill 
all the orders that come to us from both old 
and new customers. 

To those who never have tested our plants 
let us say that a trial order will convince you 
more forcibly of their wonderful fruiting 
qualities than anything we might say. The 
best evidence you can get is to try the plants 
out on your own ground. This will give 
them an opportunity to prove their real 
worth. If you will do so you will not only 


Expect to Fill 
All Orders 


Every successful farmer knows that our way wins success. 


become an every-year customer, but a Kel- 
logg booster. 


Building Kellogg Planis 


UR method of selecting plants from moth- 
er plants of the most perfect type and 
restricting them so that they shall not 

become weakened by pollen secretion and 
seed production, is not the only thing that 
has made the Kellogg strain of plants famous 
the world over. A perfectly developed straw- 
berry plant may be obtained only by growing 
it in a soil well supplied with a balanced 
plant-food and with sufficient moisture to 
bring the plant into full maturity. As a 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link, so 
is a Strawberry plant fruitful only to the de- 
gree that its weakest part makes possible. 
We wish to make this point clear, there- 
fore please note the illustration of the cow on 
Page 2. This cow has been selected from a 
long line of ancestry dating back for many 
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PACKAGES OF PLANTS FOR LONG-DISTANCE MAIL SHIPMENTS 


iB the season of 1912 we shipped a large number of plants to Japan. 
distance mail packages, as illustrated by the two outside packages. 


handle that also served as a protector to the foliage. 


We are personally acquainted with 
the owner of this cow, and 
know that he gave as much at- 
tention and thought to the feed- 
ing and care of this animal from the time she 
was brought into the world as he did to the 
breeding, which has made this the most won- 
derful four-year-old cow ever produced. Had 
the owner neglected the part of proper feed- 
ing and proper care at any point from the 
time this cow was a calf to the present day, 
she never would have won the high distinc- 
tion she now enjoys. Or he might have fed 
her upon nitrogenous food alone, which nat- 
urally would have made her a larger cow, 
but she would not be the world’s junior 
champion milker and butter-fat maker. 

In producing Kellogg plants we begin the 
preparation of the soil one year in advance of 
their setting so that the soil shall be of vir- 
gin mellowness and richness with plant-foods 
of different kinds so incorporated into the 
soil as to be available in the proper propor- 
tions and just at the time those particular 
elements are required to build into the plants 
the sturdiness and productiveness desired. 

In the spring the soil is plowed deeply and 
is put into as fine and mellow condition as it 
is possible to have it. At this point we ap- 
ply at the rate of two tons of lime-stone dust 
per acre to neutralize any acidity in the soil. 
This soil is harrowed and re-harrowed for sev- 
eral weeks so that any weed seeds may be 
destroyed before sowing the leguminous seed. 


years. 


Object Lesson 
in Breeding 


A portion of them were shipped in our regular long- 
The rest were shipped in tin cannisters, each haviney a 


Both packages are ideal and illustrate the perfect. methods we employ. 


When conditions are right we sow at the rate 
of 50 pounds of vetch seed per acre. Thisis 
allowed to grow until late in the fall, at which 
time we apply from one-half to one ton of 
raw phosphate rock per acre. This, together 
with the vetch, is turned 
Asie Importance of Proper 
under during the early Soi ek 
; oil Conditions 
freezing weather of the 
fall. After the plowing is done we drill into 
the soil a ton of pulverized sheep manure io 
each acre. Sheep manure is quite slow to be- 
come available and by thus incorporating it 
in the surface of the soil the air comes into 
contact with it and this, together with the 
moisture furnished by the winter rains and 
melting snows, cause it to dissolve slowly and 
become absorbed by the soil grains and is 
thus held in readiness for the use of the plants 
at the time when they most need it—in the 
spring, just as the young feeding roots of the 
strawberry plants begin to permeate the soil. 
Early in the spring we apply at the rate of 
200 pounds of sulphate of potash per acre. 
This fertilizer is drilled into the soil about 
three weeks before any plants are set, and 
just as soon as the soil is in readiness for 
mixing we go over it with a double disc, 
throwing the soil in all direc- 
tions, which thoroughly incor- 
porates the manure, potash and 
vegetable matter with the soil. At this time 
we again harrow and re-harrow until we have 
a mellow seed bed to the full depth of the 
plowing. With this thorough preparation we 


Potassium in 
Strawberry soil 
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REMOVING THE MULCHING BEFORE DIGGING 


JN the fall at the beginning of lisht freezing we mulch our entire field of strawberry plants. This is to protect the plants 
against sudden changes which are caused by alternate freezing and thawing. This aids our plants to retain their full vigor 
throughout the winter and leaves them in perfect condition in the spring when we dig and ship them. The photo-engraving 
shows how this mulching is removed and raked into piles before starting to dig the plants. This mulching is hauled off and 
stacked up as may be seen in the background. The large building seen in the upper right-hand corner of this picture is the ho- 
tel used to accommodate the large force of men who dig the plants. Note the fine condition in which the plants appear after 
the severest winter the state of Michigan ever experienced, 1911-1912. The cross-stake in the center gives the name of the va- 
riety in this block. The cross-stake, together with the four corner stakes of each variety, prevents any mixing of the plants. 


have asoil which is very spongy, and by roll- 
ing it firmly the soil grains are pressed close- 
ly together so as to admit only the amount of 
air required for the use of bacterial germs. 
A large quantity of humus naturally increas- 
es the number of bacteria and makes them 
more active in the performance of their work, 
which is so essential to plant growth. 

And vetch we consider the greatest humus- 
maker and nitrogen gatherer of all the leg- 
umes. The humus furnished by the vetch 
also assists greatly in retaining the moisture 
which is stored up in the soil by winter rains 
and melting snows, and when this moisture 
works up by capillary attraction, it brings 
with it the potassium, phosphorus, nitrogen 
and other plant-food elements which Nature 
has stored in the lower sub-soil. The phos- 
phate rock, which has been 
turned under with the vetch 
gradually disintegrates and 
becomes available in the proportions to best 
supply the plants with that most important 
plant builder. The sulphate of potash fur- 
nishes the potassium which must be present 
in the soil in order to build up strong and 
vigorous plants. Nitrogen is the builder of 
the vegetative parts of the plant. It deep- 
ens the color of the foliage, which gives the 
plant increased activity and health. 


Nitrogen and 
Humus Essential 


Potash is essential to the formation and 
transference of starch in plants. No other 
element can take the place of potash in per- 
forming this work. Potash is important al- 
so on account of its influence upon the devel- 
opment of the woody parts of stems and in 
building into the plant the fibrous matter so 
essential where plants are to be shipped long 
distances. Our scientific use of this element 
is one reason why the Kellogg plants carry a 
longer distance and stand more rough usage 
while in transit than do ordinary plants. 

Phosphorus, which is supplied by the phos- 
phate rock we use, aids in the nutrition of 
the plant by furnishing the needed quantities 
of phosphoric acid. They 
aid the plant to assimilate 
other elements which they 
could not use without the aid of phosphates. 
The phosphorus aids also in bringing the plants 
to their full maturity. No plant ever reaches 
full development or becomes fully matured 
where phosphorus is lacking. 

After preparing our soil in the manner de- 
scribed, we mark out the rows east and west 
and north and south, as setting the plants 
in check-rows admits of cultivation both ways. 
The cultivators are started immediately after 
the plants are set and are kept going al- 
most continually in both ways until runners 


Phosphorus Matures 
Plant and Fruit 
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COUNTERS MAKING UP KELLOGG PLANTS INTO UNIFORM BUNCHES 


WE employ experienced women counters to put up bunches of Kellogg plants. 


Each is instructed to carefully select the 


plants and to place twenty-six plants in every bunch. An inspector constantly supervises this work, frequently taking 


bunches apart to see that the counting is correctly done. 


You should, therefore, always receive more than full count, but if a 


shortage ever occurs let us know immediately and it will be made good. We always,carry out all our contracts to the letter. 


begin to form, which is generally the latter 
part of June or the first of July. Then cul- 
tivation is confined to one way, and the work 
is continued until light freez- 
ing in the fall. A large force 
of hoemen follow the cultiva- 
tors, loosening the soil around the plants and 
layering tne runners so they may root im- 
mediately after forming. This cultivation 
and hoeing maintains a perfect dust mulch 
over the entire surface and keeps any mois- 
ture brought up by capillary attraction from 
escaping by evaporation. The cultivation aer- 
ates the soil which keeps the bacteria active. 
It also destroys all seeds of obnoxious growth 
while in the germinating stage and prevents 
the growth of weeds. 

Just as soon as the plants begin to develop, 
our big spraying machines are started, spray- 
ing over the plants a mist of lime-sulphur so- 
lution. At intervals we use bor- 
deaux mixture combined with ar- 
senate of lead. The lime-sulphur 
solution and bordeaux mixture prevent the 
development of any fungous disease, and the 
arsenate of lead prevents any leaf-chewing in- 
sects from attacking the plants. With this 
system of spraying we keep the digestive or- 


Encouraging 
Plants to Grow 


Spraying 
the Plants 


gans of the plants in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition so they may digest and assimilate the 
food which has been incorporated into the 
soil for them. 

An important feature of our work is the 
mulching of our plants. As soon as light freez- 
ing begins in the early win- 
ter we cover the entire 100 
acres of plants with straw. 
This mulching protects the plants against sud- 
den thawing, should the sun shine brightly 
during the winter. This is to protect both 
roots and crowns of the plants so they may in 
no way be injured by alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

With this explanation we think it will be 
well understood that the Kellogg strain of 
Thoroughbred plants lack in no point of in- 
suring perfect success to those who set them 
and give them proper care. 

Our packing method is distinctly our own. 
The crates are so constructed that the crowns 
and foliage of the plants receive sufficient air 
i prevent the plants from The Best Plant Pack- 

ecoming heated while in d 
geht age Ever Devised 
transit, if properly hand- 
led by the transportation companies. The 
roots of the plants are packed in damp sphag- 


Covering Plants 
for the Winter 
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Pe ee 


INTERIOR VIEW OF KELLOGG’S PACKING HOUSE AT SHIPPING TIME 
W!TH a large force of packers, counters and markers from the day the digging of our plants begins in the Spring, this great 


packing and shipping room presents a scene of interesting activity throughout the shipping season. 


A tag bearing the 


name of the particular variety is attached to each of our specially constructed hooded baskets in the field, and this tag accom- 
panies the plants every step of the way until they are actually placed in the shipping crate, thus insuring our customers that 


they get just the plants ordered and every plant true toname. Our newest crate and latest packing methods are of our own 
devising, and insure the perfect delivery of plants at destination, no matter how great the distance or how large the order. 


nummoss. There issufficient moisture in this 
moss to keep the roots moist and fresh, should 
they be in transit several weeks. Indeed, as 
an experiment, we have packed plants and 
set them in the attic of our packing house, 
which is decidedly warm at times, and have 
kept them there for a month, and when we 
opened the plants they were still in splendid 
condition. 

During the shipping season of 1912 we car- 
ried forward extensive experiments with 
different stylesof crates. These experiments 
have resulted in the designing of a crate that 
will carry plants to the most distant parts of 
the United States and Canada, and even to 
foreign countries, in perfect condition. We 
made hundreds of shipments of plants dur- 
Mikes ing the latter part of May 
ehipmentasate and first part of June, using 

these newly designed crates, 
and many customers who received the plants 
of these late shipments advised us that the 
plants reached them in as fresh condition as 
the day they were dug. One of these ship- 
ments went to a California customer, and he 
writes that when he opened the plants they 
looked as if they had been dug the day be- 
fore, and that they were the finest plants he 
ever received. These plants traveled a dis- 
tance of not less than 2500 miles, and these 
experiences convince us beyond any doubt 
that by our new method of packing plants 
we can send them late in the season to the re- 


motest parts. Notwithstanding this fact, we 
urge our customers to have their plants 
shipped to them just as early in the spring as 
possible, for the earlier plants are set after 
spring opens the more certain you will be to 
get a perfect stand. All customers will find 
it to their interest to have their plants come 
forward early, and if weather or soil condi- 
tions are not just right, heel in the plants un- 
til they are right. Then you will be in po- 
sition to set them at the most desirable time. 


Kellogg Plants Succeed Everywhere 


HE more trying the season the more 
clearly do the Kellogg Thoroughbred 
Pedigree strawberry plants demonstrate 

their superiority. The season of 1911-12 was 
one that tried the skill of every horticulturist 
and tested the powers of endurance of plants 
of all kinds. A drouth of unprecedented se- 
verity, including in its sweep nearly every 
section of the North American continent, 
came on in the latter days of April, just in 
the midst of the planting season and when 
the new-set plants were just putting out their 
feeding roots. The drouth continued almost 
unbrokenly for many weeks in some localities 
and for many months in others. The agegre- 
gate loss to farmers and horticulturists ex- 
ceeded by far one billion dollars as is shown 
by the reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Under these condi- 
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FENDALL, THE GIANT BERRY 


ENDALL isa giant not only because it produces such very large berries; it is equally remarkable for the great quantities of 


fruit it produces, having a record or 16,8U0 quarts of beautiful bright red berries toa single acre. 
the wide range of territory in which it finds congenial habitat, and still another virtue is its length of fruiting season. 
ries have been gathered from the same patch on the 25th of May and on the 4th of July. 


It is also remarkable for 
L Ber- 
Its unusual size, delicious flavor, 


length of bearing season, extraordinary productiveness, unusual beauty and symmetry of form, and wonderful root system 
make the Fendall one of the most popular of the pistillate varieties, and it has been successful wherever it has been tried out. 


tions we received letters from customers in 
nearly every state of the Union declaring 
that the Kellogg plants possessed such great 
vitality and powers of endurance that they 
lived throughout the trying siege when ev- 
erything else failed. In short, we never have 
been more gratified by the reports that have 
come to us in any season than those which 
we received concerning the experiences of 
that unusual, and we hope never-to-be-re- 
peated, season. 

Here is a typical letter bearing on this 
very point. C. A. Angel of Galena, Kansas, 
writing under date of January lst, 1912 says: 

‘‘T note there is to be a shortage in plants 
caused by the drouth of 1911. I am glad to say 
that I have the best patch of vines I ever saw, 
which were grown from the 2,000 plants I or- 
dered from you in the spring of 1911. They nev- 
er had any rain to speak of from May 1 to July 15. 
Two of my neighbors set one acre and four acres 
respectively. Their plants came from another 


firm. The one who set the four acres said, when 
he saw mine, that he had a notion to plow up his 


patch. Neither of these neighbors has any 
plants worth mentioning. This is my first ex- 
perience with strawberries, and I lay my success 
to your thrifty plants. Every one of the 2,000 
plants you sent me has grown finely.’’ 


W. H. Partridge of Aldgate, South Aus- 
tralia, writes us under date of June 20th, 
1912, that of the seven varieties we shipped 
him from our branch farm in Oregon last 
February six are growing finely and that he 
is especially pleased with the Wm. Belt and 
Pride of Michigan. 

And from Hawaii D. J. Coonradt of Man- 
unawai writes us under date of April 13th, 
1912, as follows: 


‘‘Plants arrived on April6th and wereset out the 
next afternoon. All are not only alive, but have 
grown new leaves andfruitbuds. All were grow- 
ing when they arrived. They must have beenon 
the way ten or eleven days, and to see them now 
they appear never to have stopped growing at all. 
Could more be said?’’ 


No one ean read the letters received from 
satisfied customers that appear throughout 


A KELLOGG THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREE MOTHER PLANT BEGINNING TO BLOOM 
‘THIS plant measures just twelve inches in circumference at the place where the crowns develop. Note the large 


number of perfectly developed crowns, the immense root system and the perfection of every open bloom. Ob- 
serve the anthers and the pistillate cones which indicate the wonderful vigor and fruiting capacity of a Kellogg 
Thoroughbred. And if you will look closely you will see that there is a perfect mass of fruiting buds ready to open. 
Runner plants are of the same character as the mother plant. This being true, are not such plants as this the kind 
you should have to make it worth your while to grow strawberries? Such plants insure success from the beginning. 
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SUPERB, EVER-BEARING, B. 
SUPERB is a seedling of the Autumn crossed with the Cooper. 


for the Spring crop. Medium to late. 


quite firm, quality very good. A free plant maker. 


(MALE) 


Plant healthy, vigorous, and very productive when fruited 


Fruit large, round in form, rich dark-red, unitorm, never misshapen, ripens evenly, 
When used as a Fall-bearing variety it fruits well on the old plants the 
same season of setting, but not heavily on the young runner plants. 


If the young plants are removed in the Spring and the 


fruit stems are cut off, it bears a heavy crop, commencing to ripen about August 1, and continues bearing until frozen up in the 


late Fall. 


Superb grows an average-size plant of great vigor and capable of withstanding severe winter weather. 


The first 


young plant on the runner is large, but the last-formed plant on the runner is quite small, but all of the plants are very vigorous. 


the pages of this book without being con- 
vinced that our plants are the best grown 
anywhere in the world, and that our methods 
of dealing with our customers are absolutely 
“‘on the square.’’ We believe that the ser- 
vice we render the public justifies us in claim- 
ing your confidence and your business, and 
we shall be pleased to add your name to our 
long list of customers already numbering 
more than 100,000. 


Quality vs. Cheapness 


HERE are strawberry plant growers and 
dealers who base their claim to patron- 
age upon thestatement that their plants 

are ‘just as good as Kellogg’s.’”’ They make 
this claim for the reason that Kellogg plants 
are recognized the world over as represent- 
ing the highest standard of strawberry per- 
fection. We do not compare the Kellogg 
plants with any other strawberry plants, for 
there are no plants grown anywhere in the 
world that are superior to ours with which 
to make comparison. No reputable concern 
compares its line of products with any other 


save those known to be of higher quality 
than its own. 


If these dealers who thus seek to build their 
trade upon our reputation can make you be- 
lieve what they say, they know they will be 
likely to get your business, once, anyway, be- 
cause they invariably lay great stress upon 
the ‘“‘cheapness’”’ of their plants. There are 
two classes of buyers in the world. “‘What’s 
your lowest price?” is the only question that 
comes to the mind of one. The other class 
always asks, ‘what is the quality of the goods 
you offer—what value is there in them?” 


It is the quality class to which we belong, 
and it is our pleasure to serve those who 
want the best; those who take delight in 
growing big crops of big red berries, full of 
natures most delicious nectar; those who 
find pleasure and profit in serving the world 
with the very best it is possible to produce. 
Growing strawberries becomes a joy and a 
world-service when this spirit prevails, and 
to aid our customers to attain to this end is 
a work worth while. And we have ample 
evidence that our work is appreciated, for 
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AMERICUS, EVER-BEARING, B. 


(MALE) 


THIS extraordinary variety was originated in 1905 and has made a very unusual record during the last seven years. The fruit 


is heart-shaped, light red as to color, and of a fine, firm texture. 


A very heavy yielder of extra quality fruit. Spring set 


plants commence fruiting in July and they, together with the runner plants produced by the mother plants, continue to produce 
fruit until cold weather checks them. Especially famous for its power of resisting heat. The plant is medium sized, has a good, 


strong, heavy root system. Foliage is light green with hard, shiny surface, remarkably free from disease. h, 
Mr. Harlow Rockhill, its originator, wrote us July 1, 1912: “Americus never 
It isa grand, good variety.’’ 


grower, making a large number of runner plants. 
did better than it is doing this year. 


all over the land are successful growers who 
write us that Kellogg plants and the Kellogg 
way have been the foundation upon which 
they have built firm and lasting prosperity. 

Writing us under date of July 23, 1912, 
F. A. Badger, who for years has been an ex- 
tensive grower of strawberries for market at 
Belmont, N. H., says: 


‘‘Perhaps you are still interested in people you 
helped onto their feet some years ago, when 
even some of the well-meaning people of this sec- 
tion thought we ought to be restrained from fool- 
ing away our time on little berry bushes for fear 
we might become town charges. But that is all 
changed now, and people say, ‘You were right 
after all!’ And though we are inno danger of 
being barred out of Heaven on account of our 
great wealth, it (strawberry growing) is better 
than anything else we have struck; and, better 
still, we like it!’’ 


That there are two ways of considering 
““cheapness”’ is indicated in the two letters 
that follow: 

Frank Fike, Chariton, Ia.: ‘‘Mr. Adams here 


tells me he has ordered plants from you for years, 
and finds you have the cheapest in the end.’’ 


Swithin King, Dundee, Ont.: ‘‘I had experience 
with your plants three years ago, and must say 
they were by far the most satisfactory lot of 


The plant is a free 


Every grower should try our Fall-bearing plants this year. 


plants I ever had. I certainly would not think of 
using any other but yours. I can buy plants here 
for less money, but they are the more expensive 
in the long run.”’ 


L. J. Rounds, of Vestal, N. Y., evidently 
appreciates the meaning of quality as a re- 
sult of actual experience, for he writes when 
remitting $34.00 for Glen Mary and Wm. 
Belt plants May, 2, 1912: 

“‘T lost two years’ crops by using inferior plants 
before I ordered from you, and have learned the 
value of pedigreed plants. Am well pleased with 
the square deal you give your customers. ’’ 

J. Sigvaldson, of Butterfield Minn., also 
has occasion to regret his purchase of ““cheap’’ 
plants, finding them, indeed, very costly. He 
wrote us under date of April 14, 1912 as fol- 
lows: 


“‘T have your catalog of 1908, and I then in- 
tended to order some plants from you, but got 
some from another place—got them cheaper than 
I could get plants from you. But Ihave had no 
success, and now I am going to order from you.”’ 


We might multiply these letters, for the 
alluring offers of the “‘cheaper’’ fellows lead 
many growers to their undoing; but these ex- 
periences ought to convince all who seek for 
quality in plants, which means financial suc- 
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KELLOGG’S PLANTS IN TWIN-HEDGE ROWS AT NEW ROCKFORD, N. D. 


HIS extraordinary field of plants is the result of the intelligent and enthusiastic interest in his work of Daniel Patterson, its 
owner, who for many years has had the highest order of success with Kellogg Thoroughbred plants in his great West- 
ern state on the northern border of our country. For years Mr. Patterson grew our plants at Wahpeton, N. D., and when he 
removed to New Rockford one of the first things he did was to set out some Kellogg plants, with the results shown above. The 
berries grown by Mr. Patterson not many miles south of the Manitoba line are as fine as any berries grown in this country. 


cess in the end, of the unwisdom of buying 
anything but the best—and the best plants 
in the world are Kellogg’s Thoroughbreds. 

And not only do we grow the most produc- 
tive plants the world can produce, but the in- 
formation and advice we give to all those who 
deal with us is worth as much to them as the 
entire cost of the plants. Our interest in a 
customer does not cease upon receipt of his 
order. We never are too busy to answer 
questions. The pleasure derived in helping 
others win success is worth as much to us as 
the money we receive for the plants. 

We treat all customers alike, both as to 
terms and prices. For nearly thirty years 
we have followed this plan, and it has result- 
ed in building up the largest business of its 
kind in the world. We shall continue to put 
all who deal with us on an equal footing; our 
own interest never shall be considered as more 
vital than our customer’s interest, and our 
prices never shall be higher than the quality 
of our plants fully justifies. 


Authorities Endorse Our Work 


E do not claim that we are the only 
growers of strawberry plants, but we 
do make these several indisputable 

claims. First, that we are the only concern in 
America that practices the selection and re- 
striction method of plant production. Second, 


that every Kellogg plant has an inherited 
fruit-producing organism, and that every 
Kellogg plant grownis aheavy fruiting plant. 
And, third, that our methods are endorsed 
by America’s highest authorities. 


Luther Burbank, the world-famous plant 
breeder of California, writing to this com- 
pany February 20, 1912, has this to say con- 
cerning the relative value of strawberry 
plants produced under Kellogg methods and 
those that are not so produced: 


‘‘There can be no question that plants selected 
by your plan are as good as those unselected. I 
think there can be no doubt whatever that they 
are better. All my experience with plant life 
leads me to suppose they would be. I would cer- 
tainly prefer to pay more for plants selected by 
your plan than for ordinary plants.’’ 


Col. G. B. Brackett, Pomologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
writing to R. M. Kellogg Company March 9, 
1912, says: 


“‘T believe the strawberry is subject to the same 
laws that govern all plant life and that variations 
may occur from the true type by what is known 
as ‘sports’. I also believe it is capable of im- 
provement when long-continued and careful meth- 
ods of selection are observed. . . . I think 
you have had as long experience in strawberry 
growing as anybody in this country, and you are 
better capable of judging in this matter than 
most any one else. I think you have shown that 
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CARL ARNESON’S STRAWBERRY PLOT AT BRANDT, S. D. 


"THOSE who question whether strawberries do well in the colder regions of the Northwest will have their doubts settled by 


such views as we present in this book of scenes in both North and South Dakota. 
needs only to be seen to be appreciated as one of extreme beauty and thriftiness. 


Mr. Arneson’s patch, loaded with bloom, 
Reports of yields from both the states named 


indicate that berries of high quality and of large size are grown there in abundance and command the highest market prices. 


you have propagated some of the best strawberry 
plants in this country.’’ 


Willet M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, says with reference to plant im- 
provement in the United States: 


“That the five to six billion dollars’ worth of 
plant and animal products annually grown in the 
United States can be increased 10 per cent by se- 
lection and breeding is not seriously doubted by 
those best able to judge.’’ 


Liberty H. Bailey, the famous Dean of 
Cornell Agricultural College, says on this 
most important subject: 


“It is of no consequence either to produce or 
introduce a ‘new variety’, but it is of immense 
consequence to produce a line of plants having a 
superior efficiency for some specific purpose. 
Plant breeding is worthy of the name only as it 
sets definite ideals, and then works toward them 
with predictable assurance. ’’ 


Referring to the growing demand for bet- 
ter nursery stock of all kinds, Prof. E. H. 
Favor of Missouri, says: 


‘‘Planters have demanded cheap trees and they 
have had them. But the time is coming when 
the planter will know better than to set out such 
trees, just because they arecheap. He will wake 
up, just as the corn growers have wakedup. He 
will understand that the very best trees he can 
buy—stock produced from bearing trees of high 
rating—are far the cheapest when they reach 
bearing age. The man who plants an orchard 


w 


with scrub nursery stock, will go the way of the 
man who breeds his mare to a scrub stallion or 
who expects to get rich with a flock of mongrel 
hens. The dawn is breaking on the orchards 
where ‘every tree has a pedigree.’ ’’ 


One of the crops which we grow in alter- 
nate years on our strawberry plant farm is 
corn. We buy pedigree seed from America’s 
most noted corn breeders at $5.00 per bushel, 
and pay the express charges. Some seed 
firms agree to furnish us seed just as g.0d 
for $2.00 per bushel, but we measure the 
results by the number of bushels of corn we 
get per acre, and not by the cost of the seed. 
We know from experience that no seed firm 
can give us five-dollar value in seed-corn for 
$2.00. If they could, they would not sell it 
at that price. What we learn in the school 
of experience is seldom forgotten because it 
costs so dearly. See illustrations on Pages 4 
and 5 and note the difference between pedi- 
gree seed-corn and “‘the other kind.’’ 

The man who sets pedigree plants will reap 
from the first crop of berries many times the 
difference in the price paid for such plants. 
Up to date there never have been any plants 
grown that could equal the Kellogg pedigree 
plants either in quality or quantity of fruit, 
and when there are better plants grown the 
Kellogg Company will grow them. 


A Personal Invitation to You 


E often have wished that everyone who receives this book might come 

to Three Rivers, so that we could show them over the farm. But 

we hardly can hope to realize our desire in this matter, as our book 

goes into 175,000 homes each year, and these homes are scattered through- 

out the United States, Canada and European countries. But those of you 

who live in adjoining states could come at a very small expense. We 

should be very glad, indeed, to have you visit us, and if you decide to do 

so, be sure and bring your old clothes so that we can go right out into 

the field without any fear of soiling our “‘duds.’’ When you meet us you 

will meet ‘just plain folks.’’ We keep clean and tidy during working 

days, and on Sundays we fix up and go to church and Sunday school where 
all strawberry growers should go. 

During the past few years we have had many visitors, some of them 
coming from away up in Canada, and some of them from the Pacific-coast 
States, and a great many of them from the Eastern and nearby States. 
All of these were so well pleased with what they saw that we want the rest 
of our friends to come. In two editions of our book we made an offer of 
$10.00 per day and all expenses to any one who would visit our farm and 
find that we were not carrying out every detail of the work as represented 
in our book. Every visitor has remarked before leaving that, so far as he 
could see, our farm operations were more interesting and complete than we 
represented them to be, and that the great fields of strawberry plants 
were more attractive than any picture we ever have shown in our book. 
One Canadian visitor remarked that he was bitterly disappointed, and when 
asked why, he said it was because he could plainly see that he would have 
to pay his own car fare and that he would not get the $10.00 perday. He 
added that the money he had spent in coming to see our farm was one of 
the best investments he ever made. 

We like visitors and we hope you will consider this a personal invita- 
tion to come. You will be our guest while here. When you offer to pay 
your hotel bill the clerk will tell you it is all arranged for. And before 
you are on the farm five minutes we shall feel as well acquainted as though 
we had known each other all our lives. 

We always have felt that the closer buyer and seller come into touch 
one with the other the better, because then we learn something of each 
other's personality and feel more like getting right down to business. 
And after you meet us face to face and see with your own eyes what we 
are doing you will agree with all other visitors, first, that the farm is more 
beautiful than you ever dreamed of; second, that our field of strawberry 
plants is the largest you ever saw; third, that all our farm operations are 
superior to what we claim for them, and, fourth, that we are not as good 
looking as you had expected to find us. 

And let us add that we shall be glad to have our Pacific Coast and In- 
ter-mountain State friends visit our Western farms and take note of what 
we are doing there in the interest of better and bigger crops of straw- 
berries. 

Should you decide to come, our offer of $10.00 per day and expenses 
still holds good, if we fail to show you. 

Very truly yours, 
R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


To Pacific-Coast and Inter-Mountain State Patrons 


and Inter-mountain-state patrons we wish to 

thank them for the generous patronage given to 
our branch farms in the far West. It is only one 
year ago that we made first public announcement 
of the fact that we had established two important 
enterprises in that great horticultural domain. 
No sooner had our announcement reached the 
strawberry growers of that section than letters 
came pouring in upon us, congratulating us upon 
the step we had taken and giving us the most 
substantial assurances of all, namely, generous 
orders for plants grown in those two sections of 
the West. At the very outset one British Co- 
lumbia customer sent us an order for 79,000 plants, 
and after he had received them and set them out 
and they were nicely growing, he wrote us of his 
great satisfaction, and assured us that his experi- 
ence with the Western-grown plants was such 
that he expected to send us very large orders for 
plants for delivery in the spring of 1913. From 
California orders came in so rapidly that withina 
few weeks of time all of the plants of several 
varieties were completely sold out, and still the 
orders came flooding in, by special-delivery mail 
and by telegraph, several of them calling for as 
high as 100,000 plants each of a single variety. 

So with Oregon and Washington—the Canby 
branch was flooded with orders to such an extent 
that two farms the size of the Canby branch 
farm would have been utterly inadequate to sup- 
ply the demand. 

Much of the same experience was had with the 
Twin Falls branch, and the same encouraging 
words have been coming to us from customers 
ever since the close of the shipping season. From 


[: presenting our 1913 book to our Pacific-coast 


AI Sa 


PROMPT shipments constitute alarge element in achieving 

success with plants. At Canby, Ore., we employ an up-to- 
date motor car todo the business between the farm and the 
express office, and this insures quick work when time is im- 
portant. Lots of power and a steady hand at the wheel makes 
it easy to meet difficult situations and catch the fast express. 


‘plants. 


Twin Falls plants were shipped into the eastern 
part of British Columbia, eastern Washington, 
all over the states of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada and Colorado, and from even as 
far as Texas came generous orders for Twin Falls 
And one Florida customer insisted upon 
buying some of the Western-grown plants, be- 
cause he could get them so much earlier than we 
could ship them from Three Rivers. 

It therefore gives us great pleasure to an- 
nounce that we have made extensive additions to 
the crop area both at Twin Falls and Canby, and 
with our very large acreage at Three Rivers, are 
confident that we are to be in position to supply 
the requirements of all our customers through- 
out the North American continent. 

The reception given to our enterprises by the 
press of the Western states has been most grati- 
fying, and the interest shown in the shipments 
we have made to remote points has led newspa- 
pers on the Coast to devote considerable space to 
our business along that line. This is especially 
true concerning a shipment made to Hawaii and 
to asomewhat extensive shipment made to Jap- 
an in the early days of January 1912 from Canby. 
Our Hawaii customer, by the way, writes that 
his plants actually grew in transit and began 
growing very vigorously as soon as they were set 
out in the hospitable soil of his tropical island. 

Strawberry growers throughout the region 
which these two branch farms serve assure us 
that they view our coming to that territory as a 
distinct aid to their own success, and the fact that 
Kellogg plants, grown under the same soil, climatic 
and cultural conditions that obtain throughout 
that region, were available, has encouraged many 
growers greatly to extend their operations in the 
direction of strawberry production. One impor- 
tant company in Utah will set out 80,000 Kellogg 
plants in the spring of 1918, and we learn that 
many others will foliow their example in this re- 
gard. These growers realize that we have paid 
especial attention to the selection of varieties 
particularly adapted to their situation, and that 
we make it our personal care to develop in the 
plants grown for their use just the qualities re- 
quired to meet their conditions. 

On Pages 62 and 63 of this book our Western 
customers will find complete lists of the varieties 
grown at Canby and Twin Falls, together with 
prices for same, and we are very sure that they 
will be greatly pleased to note the wide range of 
qualities and high excellence of the varieties con- 
tained in these lists. 

Our Mr. Beatty spentsome time at each of our 
Western farms during the past season inspecting 
the plants, and he reports there are no variations 
in any variety; that the plants of every variety 
are perfectly developed, and that he does not see 
what more we could do to get plants of higher 
quality than those we shall ship from these farms 
in the season of 1913. He reports further that 
it will be necessary to increase the acreage in or- 
der to supply the growing demand for our West- 
ern-grown plants. Every grower he visited who 
received plants from these farms last season 
was delighted with the growth the plants had 
made on his grounds, and all were unanimous in 
saying that they should set a larger acreage this 
year, and that they would set exclusively of Ke 
logge plants. : 

We take this opportunity to publish some of 
the letters we have received from our Western 
customers, and no one can read what these pa- 
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KELLOGG’S THOROUGHBRED STRAWBERRIES IN CALIFORNIA 


FROM Mrs. J. Hayda we received the above photograph. The beautiful scene, with the high hills and tall timber in the dis- 
tance, represents the Hayda patch of Kelloge’s plants at Cuddeback, Calif. Mrs. Hayda writes that she gathered from this 


plot fine, ripe strawberries for New-Year’s dinner. 


trons tell us of their experiences without being 
convinced of the superior quality of the plants we 
shipped them from these branch farms. 


Reports from Oregon-Grown Plants 


What California Customers Say 


Morgan Hill, Jan., 26, 1912. ““The 500 Glen Mary strawberry 
plants I received of you were the finest plants I ever saw. Ev- 
ery plant is growing and I can see the rows from one end to 
the other. TheGlen Mary has produced the largest crops that 
I ever saw without fertilization. I have been a strawberry 
grower for forty years and have grown more than 100 differ- 
ent varieties.”’ J. LUTHER BOWERS. 


Sawyer’s Bar, April 5, 1912. “I just received my berry 
plants and I will say this much—if you have any nicer and 
stronger ones, I don’t want them, for mine are certainly fine 
enough for anyone. And if they don’t grow—well, it won't 
be your fault!”’ D. F. SKILLEN. 


Bishop, May 3, 1912. “The 3400 plants shipped April 29 
will more than fill my ground. I rented three acres today 
and will prepare it for strawberries for 1913 and will be in the 
‘market for about 25,000 plants. And they will be Kellogg’s.”’ 

RALPH CALKINS. 


Pomona, Feb. 12, 1912. “The strawberry plants arrived in 
nice shape, and I never received plants from the old farm at 
Three Rivers having a better root system than those that 
have just come to me from the Canby farm.”’ M. E. BEARD. 


Santa Cruz, July 6, 1912. ““The 500 Magoon plants received 
from you some time ago were exceptionally well rooted and 
have made a fine growth. We are well pleased with them. 
We shall require about 40,000 plants of this variety for setting 
next year.” C. R. SHIPWAY. 


Oakland, March 4, 1912. “The plants you shipped us came 
in due time and in fine condition. They are all in the beds 
and look well.’’ Mrs. A. F. SHORES. 


Woodland, Feb. 19, 1912. “Received strawberry plants all 
O. K. and find them satisfactory. Thanks for sending them 
so promptly.” Mrs. L. R. ROBERTS. 


Oakland, March 28, 1912. “The strawberry plants came in 
fine condition. We expect to have good success from our beds 
and think it due to the fine, strong plants you sent which 
far excel the plants we bought here to fill in the balance 
of the spaceat our command.’’ Mrs. ANNIE W. SULLIVAN. 


Arroyo Grande, March 8, 1912. ‘“‘My strawberry patch is 
composed of Kellogg’s strain of plants and contains seven 
acres—the largest strawberry patch in San Louis Obispo Coun- 


The success achieved by our California customers has been most gratifying. 


ty. It is the prettiest patch also, and it contains the best 
varieties of strawberries. Our berries have captured two 
prizes at our county fair; many of them measured 7% inches 
in circumference. We sell our crop at an average ranging 
between $600 and $700 per acre.”’ W. RODRIGUEZ. 


Some Oregon Testimonials 


Hermiston, May 24, 1912. “Received the plants—all in good 
shape. Have them all set out and they are growing nicely. 
Strawberries do finely here and are big producers.”’ 

W. P. BOUSCHARD. 


Salem, Dec. 29, 1911. ““The plants you sent me came in 
splendid condition. I think they all grew but one. They were 
fine plants, indeed, and have such good roots.”’ 

M. C. HONAKER. 


Lebanon, March 9, 1912. “The plants came in fine condi- 
tion; were well rooted and had good crowns.”’ 
Ray H. ROBERTS. 
Melville, May 22,1912. ““The 2,000 plants I received from 
you are doing nicely. Think I am safe in saying thatI haven't 
lost over a half dozen out of the entire consignment.”’ 
O. B. STANDLEY. 


Letters from Washington Customers 


Kennewick, March 24, 1912. ““The one thousand plants I 
got from you last spring have made such an elegant showing 
that I got a contract to plant the 19,000 plants I am ordering 
herewith for some of my neighbors.”’ JOHN HEss. 


[An increased order amounting to 1900 per cent 
based upon the showing made by our plants in 
one season certainly is a testimony to their quali- 
ty of the most practical nature. ] 


Deer Park, Feb. 2, 1912. ““We got ten varieties of straw- 
berry plants from you last year and they made the most beau- 
tiful beds we have seen anywhere. All the varieties do much 
better than plants secured by our neighbors elsewhere.” 

C. E. STUDEBAKER. 


“The strawberry plants I got from 
W. T. SEIFKE. 


“We received the 2,000 straw- 
Are very much pleased, as the 
plants are fine.”’ Mrs. C. H. SMITH. 


Seattle, June 14, 1912. “I must congratulate you on the 
plants you shipped me in February. Never had anything in 
the strawberry line to do as well as they have. I have not 
lost a single plant—every one of them is doing finely. It is 


Sherlock, May 14, 1912. 
you this spring are growing finely.”’ 


Wauconda, June 1, 1912. 
berry plants in due time. 
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SCENE ON THE BRANCH FARM OF THE R. M. KELLOGG CO. AT CANBY, OREGON 


HERE is a view of our testing plot on our branch farm at Canby, Oregon, which illustrates the extraordinary thrift and vigor 
of the plants growing there. Our Pacific-Coast customers have sent us the most flattering testimonials to the high quality 
of our plants grown in Oregon, and nothing can be more convincing of their excellence than the magnificent crops of berries 
which have been grown from our Oregon plants. We have greatly enlarged the area of the farm this season, and we are pleased 
to report the prospects of an unusually fine crop for delivery which we shall begin shipping during the early days of 1913. 


certainly gratifying to see them; can’t anything in the straw- 
berry line beat the R. M. Kellogg Co.’s plants.” 
JOHN NELSON. 


Centerville, April 24,1912. “The plants came duly from 
Canby, Oregon, and they were planted atonce. They are fine, 
big plants. Some are already in blossom. Thank you for 
choosing the varieties for me.”’ Harry C. NICHOLSON. 


Spokane, April 6, 1912. “The plants are fine. Thank you 
very much.”’ Mrs. E. C. STILLMAN. 


Good Reports from British Columbia 


J. A. Irving of the important mercantile concern of J. A. 
Irving & Co., Nelson, B. C., last season ordered for him- 
self and friends 79,000 strawberry plants, the bulk of which 
were shipped from our branch farm at Canby, the balance go- 
ing forward from our farm at Twin Falls. In a letter to us 
dated July 5, 1912 Mr. Irving says: ““My plants are doing fine- 
ly. In fact, I never saw healthier looking plants. Some which 
at first I thought were dead also are coming along in fine 
shape. Any time I can put in a good word for your company 
I will gladly do so.” 


Abbottsford, May 21, 1912. ‘‘Glad to say that the plants ar- 
rived in splendid condition. I didn’t have the ground ready, 
having just moved here, so I heeled them in for about a week. 
Then I got the plants set and we had about two weeks of hot 
weather. I hoed around them a little, and in spite of the hot 
weather I lost only six plants out of 600. The rest have made 
splendid progress, and now we have just had a good rain and 
I can literally see them grow. The loss of the six plants was 
in no way due to the plants themselves, but to unavoidable 
conditions.”’ HARRY JACKSON. 


Wynndel, May 19, 1912. ‘“‘Plantsfrom both places (Canby 
and Three Rivers) arrived in good condition and are doing 
finely. The only fault I find with the plants is that they will 
not fight the cut worms without my assistance. The crop is 
promising.”’ O. J. WIGEN. 


Reports from Plants Grown in Idaho 


Montana 


In the spring of 1912 we shipped more than 
30,000 plants to the Bitter Root Valley Irrigation 
Co., of which Prof. Wm. T. Le Fevre is the 
horticulturist. Writing under date of April 17, 
1912 Prof. Le Fevre says: 


“We received in very good condition the plants as ordered. 
They over-ran some in numbers. Mr. Gall, our gardener, said 
that I might quote him as saying that there would be abso- 
lutely no excuse for the plants’ not living, and if there were 


any bad results this year he would be toblame. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on the successful shipment.”’ 

In another letter Mr. Le Fevre refers to the 
fact that he had occasion, when connected with 
the Agricultural College of Montana, to examine 
many shipments of our plants through many 
seasons and that never in all his experience had he 
ever seen a poor shipment of plants from the 
Kellogg Company. a 


Mr. Gall, to whom Prof. Le Fevre refers, in a 
personal letter to this company writes as fol- 
lows: 


“T have used Kelloge’s Thoroughbred plants in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, the Province of Quebec and now in the 
Bitter Root Valley of Montana, and I still have to experience 
my first disappointment. They are like a hard-boiled egg— 
can’t be beat.’’ 


Wyoming 


Stewart, May 25, 1912. “Many thanks for the fine straw- 
berry plants you sent me. They were five days on the road 
but were in good condition.”’ Mrs. L. M. STEWART. 


Powell, Jan. 31, 1912. “I have had plants from you for 
several years, and wish to get more the coming spring.”’ 
H. B. Loomis. 


Colorado 


Loveland, April 20, 1912. “The shipment of strawberry 
plants from Twin Falls was received today in fine condition. 
They are of excellent quality, for which we thank you.’’ 

L. C. EVANS. 
Idaho 


Grand View, April1, 1912. “I bought 500 plants of you 
last year and every one grew nicely. Theyear beforeI bought 
10,000 plants from another concern and didn’t get over half-a- 
dozen plants to grow out of the entire 10,000. Moral: deal with 
a specialist.’’ W.O. WANN. 


Kimberly, June 5, 1912. “The strawberry plants I ordered 
from you in March are the finest plants in the country. Icul- 
tivate and irrigate them according to your methods.”’ 

WILEY COPPINGER. 


Salem City, May 16, 1912. “Plants shipped from Twin 
Falls were duly received. Iam sure if I fail with such plants, 
having your very valuable annual as a guide, it will be through 
my own fault or the fault of the land. Please accept my sin- 
cere thanks also for the way in which you compelled the ex- 
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VIEW OF C. H. MUIRHEID’S STRAWBERRY FIELDS NEAR DECATUR, ILL. 


HIS scene includes only a portion of Mr. Muirheid’s extensive fields. 


berries in the state of Illinois. 


pay toset plants from unreliable parties. 


” 


next year will set 20,000 plants. 


press company to correct the over-charge. You are the only 
one so far that has had the courage to tackle the express com- 
panies in our behalf, and your first effort brought immediate 
results. You can figure for yourselves just what it means to 
the people to have someone who can and will force them to 
give us a square deal.”’ JAMES MELVYN. 


Inter-Mountain State Experiments 


N order to more accurately determine the fruit- 
[ ing capacity of our different varieties of straw- 
berry plants in the Inter-mountain States, we 
have established an experimental farm at Jerome, 
Idaho. This prosperous and growing town is lo- 
cated in the center of what is known as the North- 
Side Twin Falls Tract and is composed of approx- 
imately 180,000 acres. Only afew years ago this 
great tract of land was nothing but a worthless 
desert, covered with sage-brush and bunch-grass. 
Fortunately for the good of the people who wish 
to own productive homes, there are men who see 
the possibilities of barren lands. Experts who 
examined the soil on this tract found that water 
was the only thing lacking to make it one of the 
most fertile spots in America, and they found the 
men of faith and capital to do the development 
work necessary to bring the water to this wonder- 
ful land and transform it from a barren waste in- 
to a veritable Eden. Messrs. J. S. and W. S. 
Kuhn of Pittsburg have erected an enduring mon- 
ument to their names because they had the cour- 
age to expend millions of dollars in accomplishing 
this mighty task, which made it possible for thous- 
ands of soil tillers to secure productive homes. 
The soil at Jerome is a rich sandy loam; just 
what we consider an ideal soil for strawberries. 
In the spring of 1911 we set out forty-eight vari- 
eties which fruited for the first time in that sec- 
tion in the summer of 1912. During the entire 
fruiting season a clerk was present in the plot 
at every picking, and careful records were made 


Writing us under date of June 3, 1912 he says: 
strawberry plants and information. The plants are your plants with the exception of a few rows. 
I started five years ago with your plants. 
berries every morning to grocers and hold their trade from year to year. 
This is the universal report concerning the commercial success of Kelloge’s strawberries. 


He is one of the most successful growers of straw- 
“T feel indebted to R. M. Kellogg Co. for 
Let me say that it doesn’t 
I now sell from 40 to 60 cases of straw- 
Never have had enough berries to go around, and 


of the number of quarts picked from each variety. 
We were agreeably surprised to learn through 
this test that every variety fruited more heavily 
than we dared hope for, and the quality of the 
fruit was exceptionally high. Naturally, there 
were varieties that were superior to others, and 
using our records as a basis we find the varieties 
that are best adapted to the Inter-mountain 
region and under irrigation were those we name 
below: 

Brandywine, Chesapeake, Clyde, Glen Mary, 
Haverland, Jocunda, Parsons’ Beauty, Senator 
Dunlap, Wm. Belt and a new variety we have 
called No. 2, and which we have now decided to 
name ‘‘Jerome’’ in honor of one of the principal 
towns of the North Side Tract. 

The testing plot on our farms at Twin Falls al- 
so revealed some very pleasant surprises, and the 
varieties that took the lead on the North Side, 
which is composed of sandy soil, also took the lead 
at Twin Falls on the South Side, where the soil is 
quite heavy. This goes to show that these vari- 
eties may be depended upon throughout the en- 
tire Inter-mountain State region. 


Pacific Coast Experiments 


URING the past two years we have been test- 
D ing anumberof varieties at our farm at Can- 
by, Ore., where practically every variety we 
grow was fruited, and asa result of these tests 
we find that the following varieties are espe- 
cially adapted to the Pacific Coast States: 

August Luther, Brandywine, Clark’s Seedling, 
Clyde, Glen Mary, Klondike, Magoon, Marshall, 
Molena, Nick Ohmer, Wm. Belt. 

In British Columbia all of the varieties above 
named do equally as well, and in addition to these 
Senator Dunlap and Warfield are very profitable. 

With our experimental farm at Three Rivers 
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A FIELD OF KELLOGG THOROUGHBREDS AT NEWTON, KAN. 


THIS picture shows how Mrs. J. W. George grows strawberries and how she mates the different varieties. 


Note that War- 


field, a pistillate variety, is set between rows of Dunlap. Mrs. George writes us that the picture does not do her plants 
justice; that she lost only twelve plants out of the large shipment she received from us, although they passed through a very 


serious drought. 
heavily for her in the Fall. 


and the two branch farms in the Far West, we 
feel that we can beof great service to strawberry 
growers everywhere in the way of selecting vari- 
eties particularly adapted to the locality in which 
they are to be grown. We shall be very glad to 
assist anyone in making up alist of varieties that 
will be the most profitable to the grower. 


A Visit to Western Strawberry Folk 


URING the past season we traveled more 
D than six thousand miles through the West, 

visiting en route many of the best strawberry 
sections of that great empire. The time and 
money which this trip cost us was well spent, as 
it enabled us to learn of the splendid work and 
very large profits that are being made by western 
growers, and gave us opportunity to familiarize 
ourselves with the methods of growing straw- 
berries in the Inter-mountain and Pacific-coast 
states. 

In each of the districts visited we found that 
the growers followed different systems, such as 
single-hill rows, twin-hill rows and the matted- 
row system. We were very much impressed 
with the twin-hill-row plan, and judging from 
what growers told us it is by far the most profit- 
able system. We eall it the twin-hill row, be- 
cause rows are Set in pairs about 20 inches apart, 
with a 30-inch space between every pair of rows. 
In the districts where irrigation is practiced the 
water furrow is made in the center of the 20-inch 
space, that is, the water is run between the twin- 
rows until the soil around the plants is made quite 
moist. After the plants develop foliage sufficient- 
ly heavy to shade most of the 20-inch space be- 
tween the twin rows the water is run in the fur- 


She says that the Dunlap, Warfield, Longfellow and Marshall are her favorites, and that Longfellow blooms 
Our Kansas customers are among the most enthusiastic and successful growers in the country. 


rows in the 30-inch spaces. Some growers use 
the 30-inch spaces for water from the start, mak- 
ing a shallow furrow on each side of the twin 
rows. The plants are set 15 inches apart in the 
rows. Where these distances are observed 16,750 
plants are required for an acre. Some of the 
more progressive growers Secure an average of 
one quart of berries per plant per year from an 
entire acre, or an average of 16,750 quarts, and 
many of them make as much as $1,000.00 per acre 
each season. Indeed, some of the growers re- 
ported even larger cash returns. 

The single-hill-row system also is a profitable 
way to grow berries in the West. Under this 
system rows are made a uniform distance of 30 
inches apart, and plants are set 15 inches apart in 
the rows. This arrangement requires only 14,000 
plants to the acre. While this method requires 
fewer plants, and there is a saving in that re- 
spect, the fact remains that the grower doesn’t 
secure so many quarts per acre and his actual 
profits are considerably less as a result. 

The matted-row system is not at all satisfac- 
tory. And our observation leads us to say that it 
would be the part of wisdom for Western growers 
—and this applies with equal force to our Eastern 
friends—to discontinue the matted-row as a sys- 
tem for growing strawberries. One great trouble 
with the matted-row is that growers who fol- 
low this plan most invariably allow their plants to 
mat together too thickly, which results in the pro- 
duction of small berries and fewer of them. An- 
other tendency, where strawberries are grown 
by this system, is to permit them to fruit year 
after year for six or eight years, with the result 
that the field becomes so badly infested with in- 
sects as to be absolutely under their control. In 


Address all communications and make all remittances payable to R. M. KELLOGG CO., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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HELEN DAVIS AND OTHER VARIETIES GROWN AT HAMILTON, MO. 
UN DER date of May 20, 1912, H. L. Clevenger of Hamilton, Mo., sent us the photograph from which this engraving was 


made, and said: “I never before saw strawberry plants that bloomed so heavily as did those I received from you. 


picture doesn’t show the bloom as it really is. 
have lots of fine fruit. 


The 


We are just beginning to pick berries and it now looks as though we were to 
The row marked with an X is Helen Davis.’’ 


Just note the row indicated and observe how the plants 


are fairly covered with bloom—a certain indication of the fruiting power for which Helen Davis plants are famous everywhere. 


the case of hill culture the entire fields are 
kept clean and allowed to fruit only for from 
two to three years, and are then turned under and 
some other crop grown in that particular field. 

All the leading growers who follow the hill sys- 
tem set a new field of plants at least every other 
year, and many of them set new fields every year. 
We do not think it out of place to mention here 
that practically every one of these growers renews 
his fields with Kellogg plants. Wefound every- 
where that strawberry growers who pay atten- 
tion to plant quality and follow good cultural 
methods are very well satisfied with the past and 
present conditions and are pleased with the out- 
look for the future. 


We were particularly pleased with the hospi- 
table welcome extended us by every grower we 
visited. Among them were many of our long- 
time customers who had purchased plants for 
many years from us. There was not a single in- 
cident in the whole trip to mar its pleasure, and 
it was a delightful as well as a profitable experi- 
ence, and we wish to return here our thanks for 
the many kindnesses shown us by all whom it was 
our privilege to meet. 


Suggests a Great Opportunity 


HE following letter explains itself, and sug- 
T gests how great an opportunity exists in the 
famous fruit region of Twin Falls for those 

who will grow strawberries on an extended scale. 
That a practically unlimited market awaits them 


there can be no doubt, and we hope to see the 
hint contained in this letter promptly acted upon 
by many strawberry growers in that region: 


Twin Falls, Idaho, June 29, 1912. 
Mr. H. L. Hollister, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

You will remember that when you were here recently we 
had several inquiries for strawberries by the car load. I take 
pleasure in attaching telegram showing that the car shipped 
arrived at destination in first-class condition, and will state 
that this car was sold at $2.40 per crate of 24 quarts each, f. o.b. 
cars, Wichita, Kan. Theexpresscharges were 66 cents per case, 
making $1.74 for a caseas against our local market of $1.50 per 
case. 

This is a complete demonstration of the fact that we can 
raise and ship strawberries by the car load and get very satis- 
factory results. As a matter of fact, a ready market for ber- 
ries at $1.50 per crate is considered a very good price and suf- 
ficiently attractive for growers to make good money. 

Yours very truly, 
J.C. MOORE. 


Nor is the opportunity limited to the immedi- 
ate marketing of fresh fruit. Our British Co- 
lumbia friends have found a way to take care of 
all surplus and second-grade strawberries, by 
making them up into jam which finds an instant 
market for all that can be produced. No other 
jam is so much desired as that made from straw- 
berries, and Twin Falls, and other sections of the 
country as well, may learn a lesson from the ex- 
perience of their British Columbia fellows. The 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, which is is- 
sued by the U. 8S. Department of Commerce and 
Labor, in its issue of August1, 1912, refers to the 
large acreage of strawberries which is being set 
in the new orchards of British Columbia because 
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RED LAKE FALLS; wer a 


STRAWBERRY FIELD OF W. A. RIECHEL, RED LAKE FALLS, MINN. 


TN sending us this photograph, Mr. Riechel takes occasion to say: 


have received.’’ 


Mr. Riechel certainly deserves to win success, for his field is a model. 


“You certainly send out the finest strawberry plants I ever 
The most important crop shown is 


not the strawberries by any means, and the scene illustrates how every member of the family participates in the pleasure and 


profit the strawberry field affords. 


they have proved a successful crop while waiting 
for the trees to bear, and continues as follows: 


“The question of labor in picking large quantities of straw- 
berries has been partially solved by the jam factories sending 
their employees into the field as pickers. They purchase the 
fruit on the vines at a contracted price per pound and do the 
picking. Contracts for three to five years are being made. 
There are two jam factories in Nelson, B. C., and it is report- 
ed that several more will be built here during the present 
year.”’ 


There never has been in all history enough 
strawberry jam of high quality in America to sat- 
isfy the normal demands of the public. To make 
use of the second-class fruit in this way will add 
greatly to the profits of the strawberry growers 
in any section where such use is made of the 
surplus fruit. What is true of British Columbia 
and the Pacific-Coast and Inter-Mountain states 
in this direction is justas true of Michigan or any 
other state where strawberries are grown in ex- 
tensive fields. We hope to see this work greatly 
extended during the next few years, and there is 
no better time to begin than right now. 


Our Plants Make Big Yields 


N the December issue of Scientific Farmer we 
found a report sent that publication by J. S. 
Furnas, of Brownville, Nebraska, concerning 

the results he had secured from three-quarters of 
an acre of strawberries in 1911, season that 
tested the science and skill of every horticultur- 
ist in the country. Mr. Furnas reported that he 
had grown on that small piece of ground 6,960 
quarts of strawberries, for which he had received 
$2.50 a crate, ora total of $725, or approximately 
$1,000 an acre. 

Invariably when we read about such big yields 

we have found, upon investigation, that they 
were grown on Kellogg’s Thoroughbred plants, 


This attractive feature of the home strawberry patch is not the least of its advantages. 


and so with some curiosity to see if this were true 
in the case of Mr. Furnas, we looked the matter 
up only to find that Mr Furnas was a regular 
customer of ours. We wrote him at once and 
asked if he had won such splendid results with 
our plants, and by return mail came his reply, in 
which he said our surmise was correct, and that 
not only had he produced the big crop from Kel- 
logg plants, but that he was in the market for 
more plants of the same kind! 

And not only do Kellogg plants make big yields 
of fruit to the acre, but they produce the finest 
individual berries. Writing to us under date of 
July 29, 1912, Asa O. Pence of Converse, Ind., 
says: 

“T am still in the lead in the strawberry business here. 
There is a reason for my being in the lead—Iam using Kel- 
logg plants. Ienclose herewith a clipping from the Marion 
Chronicle of June 19th, which refers to some strawberries 
I sent to my brother in that city. They were of the Gandy 


variety, and some of the berries measured 5% inches in cir- 
cumference.’’ 


The clipping from the newspaper to which Mr. 
Pence refers contains the following information: 


“For several years Mr. Pence has been placing on the 
market an excellent quality of berries, but this year they are 
larger and better than ever before. Although more than 300 
quarts of the large berries are picked daily, none are shipped 
to the city markets, but all are sold either to persons who call 
at the Pence farm for them or to the Converse groceries. 
Many farmers and others drive to the farm daily during the 
berry season, many coming froma distance of ten miles or 
more. Farmers’ wives for miles around the farm can many 
quarts of the berries annually. Fourteen of the berries re- 
ceived filled a two-pound candy box.”’ 


These are typical instances which we could 
multiply almost without number. They serve to 
show that the claims we make for the superior 
excellence of our plants are fully borne out in ac- 
tual experience of growers all the country over. 
What others have done we have every reason to 
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H. S. PLETCHER’S PATCH OF THOROUGHBREDS AT JOLIET, ILL. 


"THIS fine strawberry plot, with its picturesque setting, is most attractive, Mr. Pletcher writes that the photo was taken 


when the plants were four months and one week from setting, and adds: 
If they bear according to the way they have made plants, I shall be more than satisfied.’’ 


taken out all others. 


‘Lam so well pleased with your plants that I have 
The work Mr. 


Pletcher has done with these plants makes success at fruiting time as certain as anything can be, and he surely has earned it. 


believe you cando. Set out the Kellogg plants 
and grow them by the methods we advocate, and 
you may have like success. 


Our New Packing Method 


OTHER NATURE is ever revealing herself 
M in new and unexpected ways to those who 
study her withanopenmind. The chaining of 

the lightning to doman’s work, to light the world, 
to flash thoughts and words around the globe 


quicker than thought itself may be formed into 


words, was the result of one man’s observation 


of nature’s ways. And so have man and his world 


progressed, and so are they ever to progress. 

On the Kellogg farms observation and experi- 
ment always are in order, and it is an unusual 
season indeed when we do not find better ways 
of doing things than previously had been dis- 
covered. Last year we learned that to apply a 
very simple but universal law to the arrangement 


of plants when packing them added to their en- 


durance in transit, and all of the later shipments 
of 1912 were packed by the new method. We 
shipped plants in this way as late as June 3rd 
when berries were developed to full size. We 


publish herewith some of the letters we received 


showing the perfect condition in which they 
reached their several destinations: 


West Toledo, Ohio, June 18,1912. “‘Senator Dunlap straw- 


‘berry plants reached us in first-class shape, May 28. They 


-were set immediately and are now sending out new leaves. 


They were the finest and largest new plants we ever have 


seen.”’ : JOHN J. DEWEY. 
Batesville, Ind., June 7, 1912. “Received my plants in fine 
condition. Thanks for immediate shipment.’’ 


Louis C. HUBER. 


Lexington, Va., May 31, 1912. ““The strawberry plants ar- 
rived O. K. and were set out the same evening received. 
They were all fine looking plants. I anticipate much pleas- 
ure and profit in their care.’’ C. H. GLASGOW. 


Bainbridge, N. Y., June 4, 1912. “Plants received all right. 
Thank you for sending them; it was very good of you.”’ 
JOHN C. TOBY. 


Boone, Neb., June 19,1912. “Strawberry plants arrived 


aIvOMKeZ O’ DANIELS Bros. 


Sykeston, N. D., June2,1912. “Shipment of Senator Dun- 
laps arrived May 29. I wish to thank you for your dispatch 
and courteous treatment.”’ C. R. REMER. 


“Plants that were ship- 
WILBUR SMITH. 


Midland, Ont., May 30, 1912. ““The plants came at 1:30 P. M, 
today; am heeling them in indamp ground. Will rush them out 
as fast as possible.’’ Mrs. J. SHEEHAN. 


Copsfield, Mass,, May 31, 1912. “The plants arrived this 
afternoon in first-class condition. They are the finest plants 
you ever sent me and cannot help doing well. I thank you, 
and when ordering more shall remember R. M. Kellogg Co.’’ 

W. F. DEERING. 


Monongahela, Pa., May 31, 1912. “Strawberry plants ar- 
rived on the 29th. I set them out yesterday late in the even- 
ing. They were nicely packed.”’ J. M. W. BOSSERT. 


Larrabee, Ia., May 31, 1912. ““Received the plants in good 
condition; they reached Larrabee Wednesday morning and we 
set them out in the evening; ground in fine shape.”’ 

Mrs. EDITH ARRASMITH. 


Ypsilanti, Mich., June 17, 1912. “I sent you an order for 
strawberry plants about May 26th which you sent promptly 
and which I received June Ist. All the plants were in good 


Brownwood, Texas, June 1, 1912. 
ped May 28 arrived in fine shape.’’ 
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BI-SEXUAL FLOWERS TAKEN FROM A KELLOGG PLANT 


WE have two purposes in presenting this remarkable illustration. 


First, to show the perfect development of flowers pro- 


duced by our plants. Note how evenly the anthers are distributed around the pistils which form the center cone; also the 


full development of the anthers which contain the pollen that fertilizes the pistils. 


Note also the complete development of the 


pistil cones, which is the very foundation of the berry itself. Second, to make clear the meaning of a bisexual, which have both 
female and male organs, namely, anthers and pistils. Compare the blossoms with those of the pistillates on the opposite page. 


condition and were fine plants. We planted them out the same 
afternoon they were received and they are all in fine condi- 
tion.”’ M. E. CAMPBELL. 


North Manchester, Ind., May 29, 1912. “Received plants 
yesterday and they were in fine condition.’”’” IRA KREIDER. 


Lombard, Il., June 1, 1912. ““My plants arrived yesterday 
afternoon in excellent shape. If they don’t grow it certain- 
ly won’t be your fault. Thank you for your promptness.”’ 

C. BERNARD AUSTIN. 

We wish to say, however, that we do not ad- 
vocate late shipments. Indeed, we urge our cus- 
tomers to follow whenever possible the sugges- 
tions appearing under the heading ‘‘Heeling in 
the Plants.’’ But we refer to the success with 
late shipments under our new way of packing for 
the benefit of those who for one reason or anoth- 
er are unable to set out their plants at an earlier 
date. 


Our Fall-Bearing Varieties 


N response to many demands from our customers 
for plants of Fall-bearing varieties of straw- 
berries, we set a generous area in the Spring of 

1912 of the three leading varieties of this class, 
namely, Americus, Superb and Patagonia. The 
Superb plants cost us $150.00 per thousand, and 
the Americus $75.00 per thousand plants. 

While wehavea very fine stock of these plants, 
we have decided to limit the number of plants 
which we will sell to asingle customer to100. We 
do this fortwo reasons. First, because we have 
put the price for these plants very low, considering 
the expense to which we have gone to produce 
them, and if we did not restrict the number a few 
growers would gladly take our entire stock at the 
price we offer them. ‘This would result in disap- 
pointment to thousands of our customers who 
would like to test our strain of these plants. An- 
other reason is that we do not feel that our cus- 
tomers should be encouraged to make too heavy 
an investment in the Fall-bearing varieties until 
after they have had opportunity to test them out 
inasmall way. We believe that 100 plants will 
give every grower a chance to discover whether 
these varieties are to be profitable. 

Judged from the way they have fruited in the 


Fall with us, we believe these plants will be profit- 
able. There is no doubt they will fruit both in 
the Spring and in the Fall and yield a fine quality 
of fruit. We hope every customer will purchase 
a few of these plants and give them a thorough 
test. 

Through August and September it required a 
considerable force of men to keep the bloom and 
green berries picked off both the Superb and 
Americus varieties, which adds to our confidence 
that they will produce very large Fall crops of 
high-class fruit. 


Courting Trouble 
Wivintes itnotbe a foolish thing to do to invite 


into your home some treacherous enemy 

whom you knew sooner or later would de- 
stroy the happiness and prosperity of that home? 
But this is exactly what some strawberry growers 
are doing in many of the best strawberry districts 
of this country by fruiting their plants year after 
year until the plants become completely exhaust- 
ed. And when a new field is set they use alley 
plants from old fruiting beds which carry with 
them the eggs and larvae of insects, and these 
eventually will drive the grower out of business. 
By these injurious methods growers not only in- 
vite their most dangerous enemies into their fields, 
but they make conditions most favorable for their 
comfort andincrease. Government statistics show 
that the most serious enemies to strawberries are 
the crown borer, the crown miner, the root borer 
and the strawberry weevil, and that these insects 
will almost invariably be found in the fields where 
plants have fruited longer than two years. 

Dr. John B. Smith, a leading authority on ento- 
mology, who has written one of the most com- 
plete books on all classes of insects, says (see page 
213 of his book) that the insects mentioned are 
found in fields which have fruited for several 
years and that the only way to insure the grower 
against them is to allow the plants to fruit two 
years only, and by the rotation of crops and the 
use of plants that are free from insect attack. 
He says also that where a two-year fruiting rota- 
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PISTILLATE FLOWERS TAKEN FROM A KELLOGG PLANT 


PARTICULAR attention is called to the very full development of these three pistillate blooms. 


It will be seen that the pistil 


cones are as perfectly developed in these flowers as are both anthers and pistils in the bisexual blooms shown on opposite 


page. 


tured flowers which in turn insure perfectly developed berries. 1 
veloped flowers is the grower’s assurance of a big crop of big red berries. 


tion is used and the old plants are immediately 
destroyed, the species of these insects are not 
liable to increase to any dangerous degree. 

A. L. Lovett, professor of entomology in the 
Oregon State College, says in one of his articles 
that strawberry fields do not generally begin to 
show the attack of these insects until the beginning 
of the third fruiting season, and that plants which 
are grown in hills will not become infested as soon 
as those grown by the matted-row system. He 
also says that adult insects cannot fly, and, there- 
fore, it goes without saying, these insects must 
be carried to your farm by taking plants from in- 
fested fields. 

C. M. Weed, professor of entomology in the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture, another 
authority on insects says in his book, ‘‘Insects 
and Insecticides,’’ 
(see page 188) that 
these insects are 
the most destruc- 
tive enemies to the 
strawberry; that 
the adults of the 
crown borer and 
such insects are 
unable to fly from 
field to field, and 
that the only way 
these insects may 
reach your farm is 
by getting plants 
which have been 
infested with 
them. These in- 
sects areespecially 


liable, he says, to 
injure old straw- 
berry fields or 
those which are re- T 
planted without 
Some intervening or ature. 
crop. 

During the past 
season we have vis- 
ited many straw- 


WEAKENED BI-SEXUAL FLOWERS 


HESE flowers were taken from common plants that were shipped to us. 
They have been weakened by pollen-secretion and seed-production. Note 
the few and weak anthers which are unevenly developed around the pistil 
In fact there are only nine or ten anthers on each flower, and these are 
This explains why plants which are propagated without regard 
to selection can not be depended upon to give satisfactory crops of berries. 
As some growers describe the situation, the plants are “‘run out.’’ Could any- 
thing illustrate more clearly the reason why growers should never take plants 
from a fruiting bed, or try to grow plants and fruit from the same mother 
plants, or to set any but the very best quality plants available? We think not. 


The pistil cone being the foundation of the berry, it is essential that strong pJants be used in order to develop fully ma- 


A strain of plants that builds up a large number of well-de- 
They are the only kind it is worth while setting out. 


berry sections of the Far West, where the grow- 
ers have been fruiting fields of plants from three 
to ten years without any rotation of crops, and 
when they set their new fields plants were taken 
either from their own fruiting beds or from those 
of their neighbors. And in these districts we 
found many fields of plants absolutely in the con- 
trol of these insects. Inthese same districts we 
found growers, who allowed their fields to fruit 
two years only, who purchased plants which were 
entirely free from any insects of this kind, and 
who were now growing many more berries per 
acre and fruit of higher quality than they did when 
they started in the business. 


We have been growing strawberry plants for 
nearly thirty years, and never allow any field 
of plants to fruit more than two crops. We fol- 
low the rotation 
system, and never 
have found one of 
these insects upon 
our farms. We 
have our farm di- 
vided into two sec- 
tions; one-half 
growing straw- 
berry plants for 
this year’s trade; 
the other half 
growing a legumi- 
nous crop and being 
prepared for plants 
the following year. 
This gives us what 
may be practically 
called new soil for 
plants every year. 
If growers will use 
the Kellogg Thor- 
ughbred Pedigree 
plants and follow 
the rotation sys- 
tem, allowing no 
field to fruit more 
than two years, 
where grown in 
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KELLOGG THOROUGHBRED PLANTS GROWING AMONG THE-COLORADO MOUNTAINS 


THIS view represents a field of our plants growing at Glenwood Springs, Colorado. Elmer E. Lucas, manager of one of the 
finest hotels in the country—the Hotel Colorado in the town above named—grows strawberries from Kellogg plants not only 


for his guests, but also for the market, and he writes us that in the season of 1912 he netted $1,200.00 from one acre of our 
plants. To indicate how rapidly they are sold he tells us that a local grocery house—Dugan & Co.—had seven cases of berries 
when the store opened in the morning and by nine o’clock all were sold out, and the price paid for them was $3.50 per crate. He 
set a very large number of our plants in 1912, and under date of August 15 writes as follows: “The new plants received from 
you are doing finely, especially Jocunda, which were received from your Twin Falls branch farm. Fendall and Chesapeake are 
the next best, and I am looking for great things from all of these varieties.”” Weare sure Mr. Lucas will not be disappointed. 


the matted-row system, and not longer than three 
years, where grown in the hill system, we can 
assure them that no insects ever will do you any 
injury, even though you are in a district where 
your neighbors’ fields are infested with them. 

No other crop is more easily controlled and 
kept entirely free from insect pests than the 
strawberry, where the simplest forms of good cul- 
tivation are observed as above outlined. And we 
know it to be a fact that there is more money 
made in the strawberry business, when fields are 
allowed to fruit only two years, than where they 
are allowed to fruit for a longer period of time; 
for the rotation of crops Keeps the soil in a state 
of high fertility, and, as all authorities agree, it 
is the old plants that cause all the trouble. 


As to Pruning Plants 


A Hotel Colorado at Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
N our 1911 book we advised our customers that Where Kelloge Co’s. Thoroughbred Pedigree berries are ex- 


we should prune all strawberry plants shipped 
from ourfarms. Somany growers wrote us that 


clusively served. A delightful place to rest and recreate. 


they preferred to follow their own ideas in this 
regard that in our 1912 book we advised our cus- 


tomers that we should prune plants only when 
requested todo so. From letters received from 
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GROWING KELLOGG PLANTS IN UTAH BETWEEN ROWS OF YOUNG APPLE TREES 


‘THE above illustration is from a photograph sent us August 24, 1912, by J. F. Thrasher of Lehi, Utah. From this two acres 
of orchard (the trees occupy a great many square feet of space) Mr. Thrasher gathered 16500 quarts of berries in 1912 and in 
writing us says: Llintend to set out two acres more next spring and would like to buy all my plants from you, as they are doing 


so much better than plants set from home-grown stock.’’ 


our customers after shipping out plants in 1912 
we conclude that our position in this matter has 
not been fully understood, and therefore we re- 
peat what we said in our 1912 book, that it will be 
necessary for each customer to make a distinct 
request that plants be pruned if he wishes to have 
usdoso. Therefore, kindly state when forward- 
ing your order just what you would have us do 
as regards pruning. 


Strawberry Growing for Women 


VERY year comes the accession of a great 
many women to the ranks of successful straw- 
berry growers. One of the very interesting fea- 

tures of the correspondence of the R. M. Kellogg 
Co. is that which has to do with this very import- 
ant branch of its work. Not only are the women 
keenly alive to the profits and pleasure which this 
work affords, but they enter into the work with 
such zest and spirit as to insure the highest order 
of success. Here is a typical letter from one of 
these successful growers. It comes from Miss 
Sheldon Fletcher of Linden, Mich., who under 
date of June 25th, 1912, writes: 

“TI am very well pleased with this year’s growth of berries. 


I have had to turn away several customers, so great is the de- 
mand for my berries.”’ 


Mary E. Cheney, of Sparta, Wis., writing un- 
der date of June 26th, 1912, says: 


“We have dealt with you in the past and are very much 
pleased with your plants.”’ 


Mrs. Lillian French of Kingfield, Me., in a let- 
ter of date April 1st, 1912, says: 

“The plants we got of you in 1910 did finely last year re- 
gardless of the fact that we had very little rain and a great 
deal of hot weather throughout the entire season.”’ 

Mrs. Josephine Pinnell of Lebanon, Ind., writ- 
ing under date of January 25th, 1912 says: 

“T send herewith another small order for strawherry plants. 
Last year was very dry and in consequence I did not raise 
many berries, but what I had were splendid and the plants 


were surely all right, and so I am going to start another small 
patch. The Kellogg plants are the best ever.”’ 


The number of women, who for one reason or 
another have been compelled to make their own 


This is the almost universal report received from our plants. 


way in the world and who have found strawberry 
growing not only the greatest source of profit but 
of pleasure and health as well, is quite remark- 
able, and suggests to all others, who may be in 
like situations, the possibility of adopting this 
means of livelihood. 


We take great pleasure always in assisting 
those who are new at the work to win success in 
the strawberry field. This is especially true of 
those who, like the women above described, have 
found it necessary to ‘‘work out their own salva- 
tion’’ in a very busy world. 


i sending us the photograph of this fine lot of strawberry 
plants W. W. Martin of Brookfield, Mo., writes that the sev- 
en rows are composed of seven different varieties of Kellogg 
Thoroughbred plants, and that each variety looks equally 
thrifty. Where our plants receive such care as Mr. Martin 
has manifestly bestowed upon these plants there can be no 
doubt about success. And it pays big in pleasure and in cash. 


Kellogg’s Prize---the Most Wonderful 
Strawberry Ever Originated 


ONDERFUL in every way—wonderful 
because of the immense size of the indi- 
vidual berry; wonderful in the tremen- 

duous yields of berries to the acre; wonderful 
in the rich coloring of the fruit and its deli- 
eate and delicious flavor; wonderful in its 
quality of firmness that makes it a shipper 
without a peer; and absolutely unique in the 
fact that its annual output of berries increas- 
es with the years, the fourth crop grown be- 
ing larger than any of its predecessors. So 
wonderful and so unique is it, so nearly ab- 
solutely perfect in all the essentials of a great 
strawberry, and containing within itself to so 
remarkable a degree all the points of excel- 
lence which distinguish fruit of the highest 
class, that we are led to give it the name of 
Kellogg. We long have been looking for a 
variety upon which we might worthily be- 
stow this name, which for more than thirty 
years has been associated with all that is high 
and progressive in the strawberry world. And 
before doing so we tested it out through three 
successive seasons in our own trial block after 
its criginator, a strawkerry grower of wide 
experience and success, had tested it for years 
on his home grounds and pronounced it, with- 
out exception, the greatest and noblest straw- 
berry ever produced. 

In describing this extraordinary variety 
we would not, indeed, we could not, overdraw 
its splendid qualities. Greatly impressed with 
it as we were when first we sawit, because of 
its magnificent foliage, its splendid vigor and 
beauty, it was the vision of it in full fruit 
in our own test block in 1911 that caused en- 
thusiasm to break all bounds. The test was 
in competition with sixty others, among them 
several magnificent varieties; but not one of 
them approached in beauty and real quality 
Kellogg’s Prize. In 1912 we tested our Prize 
in competition with 120 other varieties, made 
up of all the leading standard sorts and about 
sixty of the more promising recent origina- 
tions, but Kellogg’s Prize stood “‘head and 
shoulders’’ above everything else in the block. 

Then it was decided to secure all the rights 
in this marvel of the strawberry world and 
President Frank E. Beatty at once proceed- 
ed to LaGrange, Ill., where it was fruiting 
in two fields separated by considerable dis- 
tance and representing two kinds of soil, 
differing one from the other and neither be- 
ing at all like the sandy loam of which our 
own farm at Three Riversis composed. We 
quote from Mr. Beatty’s report: 

“I was first shown a one-year-old bed of 
plants from which they were making their 


first picking, June 18. I parted the tall heavy 
foliage and looked down into the center of 
the plants, and witnessed the greatest dis- 
play of fancy strawberries I ever have seen. 
The berries are actually as large as hen’s 
eggs, nearly all perfectly top-shaped and 
piled in windrows about the plants. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the berries in that 
field would make 8,000 quarts per acre, and 
this I consider a modest estimate. I was 
then taken to another farm, about two miles 
distant, where the Prize was growing in 
soil somewhat different from the other field. 
I was there shown a block of plants which 
were fruiting their second year, and these 
were much more heavily loaded than were 
the one-year-old plants. A second block in 
this field was bearing the third crop, and this 
was even more productive, and in still an- 
other block were plants that were in the 
fourth year of bearing, and these were by 
far the heaviest fruiters of all, and I believe 
would yield 12,000 quarts of fancy berries 
per acre. In short, each year of growth not 
only increases the yield of fruit, but increases 
the size of the berries, and the four-year-old 
plants yielded the largest berries and the 
largest quantities of berries I ever have seen 
in all my years of experience as a strawberry 
grower.’’ 

Kellogg’s Prize is a pistillate variety, and 
yields a continuous supply of fruit from early 
to very late. Ina letter dated August 25, 
1912 the originator of Kellogg’s Prize writes 
usas follows: “The variety continued bearing 
a little later than Sample or Stevens’ Late 
Champion. On July 16 I picked five quarts, 
the last to be found on the vines. [It must 
be remembered in this connection that this 
great variety began fruiting in mid-June, 
therefore its fruiting season continued for 
fully four weeks.] The demand for fancy se- 
lected berries continued as long as we had 
any Kellogg’s Prize with which to fill orders. 
It was a common remark of our customers 
that they did not know strawberries ever 
grew so large. If the actual value of this 
variety could be known to your customers, 
you would not be able to supply the demand 
for plants.”’ 

The berries of Kellogg’s Prize are very 
highly colored, with golden seeds, the rich 
color extending to the center. Flavor is sur- 
passingly delicious. Nothing excels it as a 
shipper. The calyx is ample, in harmony 
with the size of the berry, and the foliage 
is extraordinarily large as befits a yielder of 
such great crops of big red berries. Under 


A SINGLE FRUITING STEM OF THE “KELLOGG PRIZE” VARIETY---A book devoted exclusively to describing this 
variety could not be more convincing of its wonderful productiveness than is this illustration. Everyone should test it. 
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A BLOCK OF KELLOGG’S PRIZE PLANTS 
HIS scene illustrates our field of Kelloge’s Prize strawberry plants as they appeared September 5, 1912. Please note the uni- 


formity of the foliage and the great vigor of the plants. 


It would be hard to find anywhere thriftier plants than these. 


When this photograph was taken the plants were a foot high when grown in matted rows as shown. Where grown in hills 
they are much higher, of course. It is from plants of this extraordinary quality and possessed of great vitality that the splen- 
did crops of Kellogg’s Prize berries are gathered. As the cut indicates, we shall havea fine crop for distribution in 1913, but 
the interest already aroused in this great variety makes it important that our patrons should send their orders to us very early. 


the shade made by its abundant foliage the ber- 
ries ripen without a suggestion of sunscald. 

You should not fail to order generously of this 
most remarkable variety for setting in the spring 
of 1918. Kellogg’s Prize plants will make the man 
who grows them the “‘first fiddler’’ in his region. 


Looking After Customers’ Interests 


OMETIMES, as is true of all concerns doing 
large shipping business, transportation com- 
panies fail to perform their part of the con- 

tract, or through delay, neglect or accident, plants 
fail to reach their destination in proper condition. 
Whenever such troubles occur we insist upon our 
customer’s right to be repaid for the actual loss 
sustained, and succeed in many cases in securing 
an entirely satisfactory adjustment. Two years 
ago we sent a large consignment of plants to a 
Washington customer. It took two years for us to 
effect a settlement, but we finally succeeded in 
having the express company return to this cus- 
tomer $60.00 for plants injured by improper de- 
livery. 

Another case in point is that of Harry Moyle 
of Richmond Hill, Ont. In the spring of 1909 we 
shipped Mr. Moyle plants to the value of $22.96. 
By some error the express company carried these 
plants more than a thousand miles out of their 
way, and they were several weeks on the road, 
with the result that the plants were ruined 
when they reached their destination. We per- 
sistently demanded a settlement of the case in 
Mr. Moyle’s behalf, and December 19, 1911, after 


more than two and one-half years of correspond- 
ence, we had the pleasure of sending to Mr. Moyle 
the amount of money he had paid for the plants. 
Under date of January 9, 1912, Mr. Moyle writes 
as follows: 


“T have just arrived homeafter an absence of six weeks 
and found your letter of Dec. 19th with check inclosed await- 
ing me. Itis certainly owing to your valuable assistance in 
so persistently urging my ciaim the refund has been made by 
the express companies. Please accept my hearty thanks for 
your kindness in this respect.”’ 

One customer writes as follows concerning the 
manner in which we inform growers in relation 
to the practical side of strawberry growing: 


Waltham, Mass., Feb. 22, 1912. ““I wrote to one of the larg- 
est strawberry growers in New Jersey about the same as I 
wrote you. Hesent back a letter with three lines init. I like 
the way you answered my letter, for you wrote in reply just 
what I needed toknow. I believe there is nothing like Thor- 
oughbred plants.”’ J. B. NICHOLS. 

We mention these cases, not for the purpose of 
boasting, but because we believe our customers 
will be glad to know that they are not to be left 
alone to fight for their rights in such instances as 


are given above. 


One Cause of Our Rapid Growth 


ATISFIED and enthusiastic customers are the 
very foundations of the success of the R. M. 
Kellogg Co. Thousands of letters, attesting 

the merits of our Thoroughbred plants, come to us 
every year, and it is the writers of these letters 
who buy from us year after year many millions of 
strawberry plants. Nor do they stop with that, 
but very many of them are kind enough to tell 
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THESE SIX STRAWBERRIES WERE PRODUCED BY KELLOGG’S PRIZE PLANTS 


OTE the size and uniformity of these berries. 


Also the handsome calyx. t , 
were reduced by about one-fourth; in other words, the picture shows berries about three-fourths their natural size. 


In making this photograph the size of the Reries 
is 


variety will put those who grow them intoa class by themselves. It is the prince of strawberries and will win instant favor. 


their friends near and far of the extraordinary 
success they win through the planting of Kellogg 
plants and following the Kellogg methods of grow- 
ing strawberries, with the result that new custom- 
ers by the hundreds come to us each year through 
the generous words of praise spoken in behalf 
of our plants and our methods of doing business 
by our old-time customers. Wm. S. Matsemaye, 
of Medford Station, L. I., N. Y., under date of 
June 24th, 1912 says: 


“My neighbor, Mr. Knight, buys strawberry plants from 
you and speaks very highly of them, and that is why I should 
like to try your plants.’’ 

From Oklahoma comes a letter of similar im- 
port from F. E. Goble of Ft. Cobb who says: 

“‘T have been advised by Mr. Calvin of this place that you 
have extra good plants. Will you please send me your cata- 


‘og and let me know how soon you can ship me some good, 
strong plants?’’ 


In short, perfectly satisfied customers form 
the real foundation of all of the great mercantile 
enterprises of the country and insures the steadi- 


ly increasing expansion of trade of such houses as 
are fortunate enough to win and hold that kind of 
patronage. It is the aim of the R. M. Kellogg 
Co. to have none but satisfied customers, and 
through its methods of growing, packing and ship- 
ping strawberry plants of highest quality and 
dealing with each customer absolutely upon the 
basis of the ‘‘square deal,’’ we have laid broad 
and deep the foundations of our trade. To this 
cause is to be attributed the extraordinary devel- 
opment of the R. M. Kellogg Co.’s business. 


Special Request to Every Customer 


F you make any change in your address, whether 
it be simply a local change, or you remove to 
another locality, we shall esteem it a great favor 

if you will immediately send us full information 
both as to your new address and to the former 
address. ‘This will insure our annual book com- 
ing to you promptly, and it also will be a great 
accommodation to us. 
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GREAT CROPS OF STRAWBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
Copyright 1912 by R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 


HELEN DAVIS PLANTS GROWING ON THE PLACE OF THE ORIGINATOR 


THs great variety is growing steadily in popular favor. We take pleasure in presenting this illustration of a line of plants 
destined to be of great value to the strawberry world. Note the fine rows, the high and beautiful and strong foliage, in- 
tended by nature to carry the immense crops of fine fruit this variety yields. No other variety has won more or firmer friends. 


Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them 


N the second article in this book, which is en- 
titled ‘‘Building Kellogg Plants,’’ we have dis- 
cussed the importance of proper soil conditions 

and have quite exhaustively set forth the methods 
we follow to produce our famous Thoroughbred 
Pedigree plants. We describe 
therein our use of various forms 
of fertilizer and explain the func- 
tions performed by nitrogen, potassium, phos- 
phorus, humus, and lime, and our use of the 
most scientific methods in every way to produce 
desired results in the form of vigorous, thrifty 
and productive strawberry plants. Now, the same 
general principles obtain in producing fruit from 
the plants that apply in the production of the 
plants themselves. But, as we produce plants 
for something like 100,000 customers, and as 
they are to be set out and grown under all sorts 
of conditions—in heavy clay soils, in sandy loam 
and clay loam, in almost pure sand, in the rich 
black soil of the Western prairies, in the volcanic 
ash of the Inter-Mountain states, and under vary- 
ing conditions of soil and climate in the trop- 
ics, Asia and in Australasia, and in European 
countries—we follow out our methods with a de- 
gree of elaboration thatis hardly necessary in the 
case of the strawberry grower who has the ad- 
vantage of starting out his work with plants of 
the Kellogg quality. Therefore, while we advise 
our patrons carefully to read what we have said 
in the article to which we refer, in order that they 
may have a clear understanding of the nature and 
value of the steps we take to insure high quality 
in our plants, we would not have them think it 


Essentials to 
Strawberry Success 


necessary to be so painstaking in the work of grow- 
ing strawberries, for as a matter of fact there 
is nothing more simple in the world than the pro- 
duction of strawberries, provided intelligent care 
be given to soil preparation, selection of plants 
and proper cultural methods. 


ET us consider at the outset the matter of 

soil, and let it be understood that strawber- 
ries will grow successfully under as great a va- 
riety of conditions as will potatoes or turnips or 
cabbage or any other of the commonest sorts of 
vegetables or grains. Ina word, 4 ‘ 
your soil is just the kind of soil aver Thrive 
in which to grow strawberries ™“*"” °° 
whether it be sand, sandy loam, clay loam, clay, 
black prairie soil or volcanic ash. Indeed, the soil 
may be likened to a feeding trough. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether you feed the hogs 
from an oak trough or a pine trough—the result 
would be identical in either case. The soil is only 
a medium through which the plants receive their 
food. Therefore, the important thing for the 
grower to do is to see that his soil, whatever its 
nature, is properly supplied with the elements 
necessary to the feeding and growth of the plants. 
Once we get this thought clearly in mind the 
whole matter of crop production is simplified, and 
each grower may be confident that his soil will 
do just as well as anybody’s else soil if it be in 
the proper condition for the sustenance and de- 
velopment of plant life. In one word, the ideal 
soil conditions for successful strawberry culture 
may be had almost anywhere in almost any well- 


A FRUIT BASKET OF HAVERLAND BERRIES 


HAVERLAND is one of our great pistillate varieties of the mid-season; is wonderfully productive of large, long berries, bright 
crimson in color, very round at the stem end, gradually tapering toa point. This pistillate wins its way in all markets, and 
once it has been well introduced, it holds a prominent place in the lists of growers. For the season of 1913 we have grown an 
extraordinarily large crop of this variety, for after twenty-three years’ experience with this variety we realize the necessity of 


having an ample crop if our patrons are to be fully supplied. 


In some sections of the country the Haverland is grown in great- 


er numbers than any other variety ever originated, and itis safe tosay that it will succeed practically everywhere in this land. 


drained land, by preparing it as described in the 
early pages of this book. 


ARNYARD manure is one of the strawberry 
grower’s most valuable assets. Therefore, 
he should give great attention to conserving this 
fertility and seeing to it that it is properly ap- 
plied to the soil. The average strawberry grow- 
er, of course, will hardly have use 
The Value of for the manure spreader, although 
Barnyard Manure) erever the spreader is available 
it should be employed, both as a matter of econ- 
omy as to the fertility itself, and to its greater 
value where it is evenly spread over the surface 
of the ground. But where the manure spreader 
is not available, the time spent in spreading the 
manure by hand will be repaid many times. After 
the manure is spread comes the breaking up of 
the soil. In doing this work be careful to see 
that every particle of hard soil is worked up and 
into as mellow a state as itis possible to getit. The 
depth to which one should plow depends upon the 
nature and formation of the soil. Where the soil 
is deep one may go as deeply as eight inches, but 
in shallower soils the depth should not exceed 
from four to six inches. 


Rok our present purpose we shall consider the 
three soils most common the world over, 


namely, those having a sandy nature, those in 
which clay predominates, and the so-called black 


soil. In the mere matter of furnishing plant food 
to these soils the methods we have 


referred to will do for all of them, fompacting 
but from the mechanical point of view “2 ”°'S 
the treatment willbe quite different. Inthe case 


of soils where the sandy quality predominates the 
surface should be rolled and thoroughly compact- 
ed so that the plants may rest in a firm and close- 
fitting garment of earth. While it is true that 
the roots of plants must have air, it also is true 
that they must not be given too much air, and 
unless the loose, coarse sand or sandy loam is com- 
pacted either by rolling or floating, the roots will 
be over-supplied with air. However, rolling nev- 
er is done if the soil is at all wet. To do so 
means the caking of the surface, which is one of 
the things always to be avoided. Whenever roll- 
ing produces a ‘‘pasty’’ effect, leave the rolling 
out and wait until the soil becomes crumbly when 
pressed together in the hand before attempting 
to roll at all. 


UST the reverse treatment is true of clay soil 

so far as compacting goes, for it is the nature 
of clay to compact itseif, and instead, therefore, 
of rolling the soil, we need to pulverize it thor- 
oughly before the plants are set and stir it fre- 
quently while plants are growing in 
order that the process of decay of the bie rites: 
vegetable matter in the soil may be ~°”°°"S 
normally maintained. Therefore, cultivation should 
be deeper in clay than in sandy soils. Asa rule, 


A CLUSTER OF WM. BELT BERRIES 


THIS variety grows big: crops of big, red berries that hang in clusters from powerful stems. 
tion in form of the fruit to make a box of them very attractive. 
The berries are in every respect extra-fancy, and the fact that it grows, like its famous mate, Glen Mary, 


tends to the center. 


There is just sufficient varia- 
The flesh is very rich and meaty and of deep red which ex- 


under practically all conditions makes it one of the most popular varieties ever originated. We have grown this extraordinary 
variety for seventeen years, and we can say with entire confidence that growers should set generously of this variety. Both 
Wm. Belt and Glen Mary have reached the highest point of popularity in the Inter-Mountain states, and they are rapidly be- 
coming equally as popular, as they become known, from California to British Columbia. Don’t fail to give them a thorough test. 


cultivation should be at least four inches deep. 
In running the cultivator in clay soil, therefore, it 
will be necessary to take care that the two culti- 
vator teeth coming next to the plants shall be at 
Jeast one and one-half inches shorter than those 
working in the center of the rows. It will bea 
simple matter for your blacksmith to shorten the 
teeth as is required. In soil of this nature we 
recommend, in addition to the use of the twelve- 
tooth cultivator, that the five-tooth cultivator be 
used as frequently as every two weeks in the 
stirring up of the center of the spaces between 
the rows. 


| peso your soilin perfect condition, the next 
essential for big crops of big red berries is 
perfectly developed plants. If you have pur- 
chased plants of high quality from a reputable 
source, you may with confidence go forward with 

your work, and it is important that 
eae ee you make all of the conditions as com- 
are essena" fortable for the plants and as en- 
couraging to productiveness as itis possible to do. 
One of the important things to this end is the re- 
moval of all buds and blossoms from each plant 
during the first season of its growth. When this 
is done all of the strength of the growing plant 
goes into the development of massive roots and 


crown systems and upon these depend the quality 
and character of the fruit yield. Therefore, be 
sure to check the plant’s tendency to fruit while 
it is yet young by pinching off each fruiting stalk. 
One man easily will do this work on one acre in 
half aday. The results of the careful observance 
of this rule will be a vigorous and symmetrical 
plant development, and this in turn means large 
yields of splendid fruit. When possible, cut or 
pinch off every bud-stalk before the buds open. 


HEN there is the necessity of removing sur- 

plus runners. By surplus runners we mean 
those young plants that develop after you have 
formed your system. If your system is the sin- 
gle-hedge row, then you will permit two runner 
plants to grow and will layer them 
directly in line with the mother 
plant. If you have adopted the 
double-hedge-row system, you will allow each 
mother plant to mature four runner plants, and 
these runner plants will be layered X fashion, the 
mother plant forming the center of the X. Or, if 
you desire to grow your plants by the hill system, 
then you will allow no runner plants whatever to 
form, but the mother plant itself will be encour- 
aged todevelopa greatfruiting system. The few- 
er runner plants, the more vigorous the mother 


Removing Sur- 
plus Runners 


A SPECIMEN DISH OF OUR GLEN MARY BERRIES 


LEN MARY is one of those universal varieties that grow more popular year by year. There are few other berries having: 

a wider habitat than this variety, and it is strictly correct to say that it is everywhere successful from Maine to California 
and in far away British Columbia as well. A heavy grower of big, dark red beauties, its popularity is not to be wondered at. 
The berries are inset with bright-yellow and very prominent seeds which give them a beautiful appearance in the box. Asa 
shipper it has no superior and this makes it exceedingly desirable in the commercial grower’s field. Glen Mary, although a bi- 
sexual, is not a strong pollenizer and we recommend that it be set with Wm. Belt. The constant increase in orders year by 
year has led us to grow a very large number of this variety for 1913, and we expect to be able to fill all orders that come to us. 


plant will be, of course, as the production of the 
runner plants draws heavily upon the physical re- 
sources of the mother plant. With this explana- 
tion it will be easily understood how important it 
is that restriction be used and the number of run- 
ner plants be limited to actual requirements. 
Some varieties make very long runners; other va- 
rieties, short ones. Wherever arunner forms a 
bud or node and seeks to strike its roots into the 
soil, help it to do so by placing a little soil, when 
hoeing, just back of the node or bud. Not on- 
ly will this be an aid to the young plant, but it 
will relieve the mother plant of supplying susten- 
ance to the runner plant and will hasten the time 
when the new plants will become entirely inde- 
pendent. 


No™ you have the ground thoroughly prepared 
and your plants in hand, and we have reached 
the important operation of setting out the plants. 
This is not a difficult operation at all, and to 
one who is in practice, an easy and simple task. 


One having many plants to set would better pad 
his left knee with a piece of burlap or something 
of that sort so that he can get right i 
down to earth in doing this partic- Seas Out 
ular job. Weuse a dibble for set- ‘he Plants 

ting plants and never have found anything to 
equal that simple little instrument in handling 
the plants at setting time. One of our friends, 
W.S. Wolf of Tabor, Ia., wrote us in April last 
as follows concerning the little implement: ‘“The 
dibble is great for setting out plants; would not 
know how to get along without it now.*’ That 
exactly expresses our sentiments, and we believe 
if you will try the dibble when setting plants you 
will find it the most convenient little tool ever in- 
vented. We carry the plants in a basket, one 
end of which is hooded so that the hot rays of the 
sun will not strike the roots of the plants while 
they are out of the ground. Such little atten- 
tions as this have very much to do with making 
success with strawberries. Use the dibble to 
make the opening in the soil and to close over the 


TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF GOODELL AND MARSHALL BERRIES 


HERE we show a berry of each of two varieties—the one on the right the Marshall, the one on the left the Goodell. 


One of 


them, the Marshall, has enjoyed for twenty years a universal popularity; the other promises to share with Marshall the 


latter’s extraordinary popularity all along the Pacific Coast. 


The Marshall is so well known as to require no special mention 


here except to say that our strain of this variety, if anything, is more vigorous and prolific at this time than it was nineteen 
years ago, when we first introduced it toour customers. As to Goodell, the experience thus far had with this variety in Wash- 
ington and Oregon indicates that it is to take a place along side, not only of Marshall, but of Magoon and Clark’s Seedling in its 
wonderful productiveness. To this quality is added those of fine form, fine color and fine flavor. This is the first year we have 
offered Goodell to Pacific Coast friends, but we do it with complete confidence that they will find this variety in every respect ideal. 


roots of the plants just as you would do if you 
were setting a tomato or acabbage plant, and 
the work will be done neatly and with dispatch. 


OT long ago we received a letter from one of 

our customers saying that she had purchased 
quite a number of plants from a local nursery, 
had set them out with care, but, although the 
fruiting season was past, she had had no fruit 
, whatever. We investigated the mat- 
Sex in Straw- ter and found that the local nursery 
berry Plants had sent her only pistillate varieties 
without mentioning the fact; indeed, we found 
out that the local nurseryman from whom she 
bought them did not even know there was a 
question of sex in plants. If you will note our 
descriptions of varieties, you will see that every 
variety has following it a letter (B)or(P). (B) 
stands for the word, bisexual, which means, of 
course, that the variety thus indicated is both 
staminate and pistillate, or what is known as a 
perfect-flowering plant. It also is designated as 
a ‘‘male’’ plant. The bisexual plants require 
no mating, but will yield full crops of fruit when 
set entirely to themselves. On the other hand, 
the plants marked (P) are pistillate only and un- 
less they are pollenized by a bisexual or male 
or perfect- flowering plant they will yield no 
fruit. If you will note the illustration on Page 
26 of this book, you will see that in the center 
of the bisexual flowers the pistils are surround- 
ed by anthers or bulb-like protrusions. These 
bulbs are filled with a flour-like substance called 
pollen which not only fertilizes the pistils that 
they surround, but this pollen is carried to other 


pistils all over the patch and this fertilizes or 
pollenizes all pistils with which it comes into 
contact and thus every blossom becomes a berry. 
If you will note the illustration at the top of 
Page 27, you will see that none of these anthers 
appear, as the illustration is of pistillate flowers. 


WE explain this matter fully so that everyone 
may understand how necessary it is that 
one always should set bisexual plants, and that 
where the pistillate varieties also are chosen they 
should be so arranged that the pollen of the bi- 
sexuals will reach the bloom of the 
pistillate plants. In order that com- 
plete pollenation may be secured, 
we advise the setting of pistillate varieties be- 
tween rows of bisexuals of the same season. Or, 
one may set the pistillate varieties between 
bisexuals of an earlier and a later season. In 
arranging the plants, if you desire to do so, 
you may set one row of pistillates, or two 
rows, or as many as three rows of pistillates, be- 
tween the two rows of bisexuals, as pollen will 
easily be carried over several rows of plants. As 
pistillate varieties frequently are the heaviest of 
yielders (a case in point is our wonderful Kel- 
logg’s Prize), growers prefer to set a greater 
number of pistillate varieties than of bisexual 
varieties. Therefore by arranging three rows of 
pistillates between flanking rows of bisexuals 
this may be done with full assurance of securing 
the largest possible yields from the pistillate va- 
rieties. For instance, if you wish to set largely 
of Haverland, which isa pistillate, you should first 
set one row of Senator Dunlap, then three rows 


Proper Mating 
of Varieties 


JOCUNDA STRAWBERRIES—A MONEY-MAKER IN THE INTER-MOUNTAIN STATES 


OCUNDA is medium early and is one of the greatest money-makers throughout the Inter-Mountain states. It is a wonderful 
fruiter, the berries are large with a bright, shiny surface, and the sparkling yellow seeds make them all the more beautiful. 
The berries are bright red, velvety in texture and very juicy. The calyx is large and beautiful. The plant is exceedingly hardy, 
and a heavy runner-maker. When grown in hills the plants attain immense size. The leaves are round and quite large, sup- 
ported by long stems, which give splendid protection tothe fruit. We advise all our Inter-Mountain State friends toset a large 
acreage to Jocunda, and we are confident that this great variety soon will become a favorite in the Central-Western states. We 
have a large stock of these plants, but the demand for them is so great and so universal as to make it necessary to order early. 
An experienced Colorado grower writes us that the variety called “Remington,’’ grown at Steamboat Springs, is really Jocunda. 


of Haverland and a fifth row of Parsons’ Beauty; ina healthy condition we must keep bacteria ac- 
then three rows of Haverland and so on. Or, tive. To keep bacteria active we must supply 
you may set Haverland in the same manner be- themwithanabundanceof air;andtosupply air we 
tween rows of Longfellow and Clyde, or between must cultivate. Cultivation forms a dust mulch, 
Helen Davis and Wm. Belt. The idea we wish a dust mulch retains moisture, moisture dissolves 
to convey is that a pistillate will give greater re- plant food, plant food makes active roots, active 
turns and more fancy fruit when grown in rows _ roots build up a big foliage, a big foliage makes 
between two bisexuals, one of which should be’ perfect digestion, and perfect digestion devel- 
earlier and the other later than the pistillate. ops a heavy fruit-bud system and neeus up a eons 
‘ tinuous, vigorous growth. Let us add that the 
ULTIVATION should begin as soon aS pOS- grower Enea nee et fail, at the last cultivation 
sible after the plants are setin the ground, in the fall, to run a narrow furrow down the 
and this should be repeated every eight or ten center of the spaces between the rows, so that 
days thereafter if the weather remains clear. all surplus water from heavy rains or melting 
Whenever it rains, however, you should be in snows may quickly drain away. Make this fur- 
your strawberry field as soon row from four to five inches deep. 
Te ee and Value ‘4s soil conditions render it pos- : 
of Caltwation sible todoso. Butnever culti- @{OME growers prefer to cultivate their plants 
vate the soil before it will crumble when disturbed. 2 by the hill system, others like the single-hedge 
Soil conditions always should determine the time row, and still others, the double-hedge row. There 
of cultivation. One thing that never should be are some growers who still continue to grow 
neglected is the tendency of the soil to form a__ plants by the narrow-matted row, but this is 
crust. Here are some of the desirable results of something we never advise. The _. 
cultivation: Cultivation prevents the crustfrom grower should consider his market Dien Oee 
forming on the soil’s surface, and destroys all when setting out his plants. If he ‘™s*owe 
weed seed while they are in the germinating stage. is near a large city and has a trade that is willing 
Continuous, vigorous growth is obtained only to vay fancy prices for fancy fruit, there is no 
when the digestive organs of the plant are in a_ doubt but the largest results will be secured from 
healthy condition. To keep the digestive organs the hill system. If one’s plotis limited as tosize 


SOME SPECIMENS OF BUSTER STRAWBERRIES 


HE name of this variety is suggestive of one of its chief characteristics—its record-breaking yields of very high quality ber- 
ries. The slices of orange and the pineapple, on which the sugar rests indicate what a tempting dish this combination 
makes; and they are just as good as they look. Buster is a cross of Sharpless and Bubach, and contains the very best qualities 


of both of these popular varieties. 


In size it is very large; in color, a bright red. The flesh is of fine quality, is firm, and Bust- 


er is an excellent shipper when the distance is not too great. Asa profit-maker it has few equals, and we unreservedly recom- 
mend our customers to set largely of this variety, with entire confidence that they will be entirely satisfied with the results. 


and all of the work is to be done with a hoe, we 
advise setting plants 15 x 15 inches apart. This 
calls for 27,750 plants to the acre. Set at 
these distances apart the plants will be open to 
the sunshine and the air, and each plant will de- 
velop very large and vigorous roots and crowns, 
capable of producing very large quantities of ex- 
tra-large berries. Where the fields are extensive 
and the grower is to cultivate with the horse, 
rows for the hill system should be made 30 inches 
apart and the plants set 15 inches apart in the 
rows. When these distances are observed it re- 
quires 14,000 plants for one acre. 


ROWERS should utilize to the full the area 

of ground given to strawberries. Some grow- 

ers insist upon making their rows four feet apart. 
This is a great waste of land and leads toa large 
and useless expenditure of time (which is money) 
in cultivation. Incidentally, the fer- 

Make Best , tility in the waste spaces between 
UseofLand the‘rows also is lost; so that this 
method, from whatever point of view considered, 
is to say the least uneconomic. As we have said 
above, we do not recommend the matted-row 
system, as this system tends to produce very 
small berries and should be employed only where 
the fruit is grown for the cannery. For the sin- 
gle-hedge row and the double-hedge row that are 
to be cultivated with the horse, three feet is am- 
ple width between the rows. Then set the plants 
24 inches apartin the row, and the mother plants, 
with the two or four runner plants permitted to 
grow in accordance with the system adopted, will 
have ample light and air in which to develop gen- 
erous crops of fine fruit. When plants are set 


3x2 feet, as here suggested, 7,250 plants are re- 
quired for an acre. 


{hee strawberry has few enemies in the form 
of insect pests or fungous diseases. But this 
fact should never lead the grower to be unmindful 
of his duty to be at all times prepared to meet 
any troubles that may come to him from these 
sources. For anyinsects that eat 
holes in the leaves of the plants be 
in readiness to spray with arse- 
nate of lead, using three pounds of lead to 50 gal- 
lons of water. Put the lead into a three-gallon 
bucket; pour over it enough water merely to 
moisten; then pulverize the lead, adding water as 
you proceed, until the lead is a creamy paste. 
To this paste add 50 gallons of water and mix 
thoroughly. As arule, one spraying of arsenate 
of lead will destroy any leaf-chewing insect. In 
the case of the leaf-roller arsenic should be add- 
ed. To prepare the arsenic take one pound arse- 
nic, two pounds sal soda and one gallon of water; 
boil until all are perfectly dissolved; when cool 
use 1} pints of this solution, 2} pounds arsenate 
of lead, prepared as above described; and two 
pounds of lump lime, slaking the lime before us- 
ing, of course. This is a rank poison. 


Insect and 
Fungous Enemies 


ee remedy for fungous diseases, such as mil- 
dew, rust or blight, is lime-sulphur solution 
prepared in the proportion of two gallons of solu- 
tion to 50 gallons of water. We advise our friends 
to purchase the prepared lime-sulphur solution, 
as it is quite inexpensive on the one hand, and 
the mixture is more perfectly prepared than the 


LONGFELLOW THE LEADER OF EARLY VARIETIES 
[XN Longfellow we have a variety that has all of the strong points which go to make up the ideal berry. 


of deep red color, which extends clear to the center. 
best shippers. 
top-notch prices. 
tough leaf-tissues which are not affected by fungus. 
than do most varieties. 


This variety makes a large number of strong runners which root immediately after they form. 


The fruit is very large, 


The outer surface is of firm texture which makes it one of the very 
Longfellow is enormously productive of strictly fancy and uniform-sized berries, that never fail to command 
It has a long fruiting season and is a powerful pollenizer. 
Its roots go deeply into the soil and the plants withstand more drouth 
It is a strong bisexual and one of the earliest fruiters ever originated. Its fruit is unusually sweet. 


The foliage is a beautiful light green with 


It is handled very easily in 


the fruiting bed. This is the seventh year we have had the Longfellow under our methods of selection and restriction, and to- 
day it is one of the most universally popular varieties known. Charles Hey, an extensive grower of strawberries at Dixon, Ill., 

advises us that he finds the Longfellow so prolific a bearer of high quality fruit that he is making our Longfellow and Staples 
his leaders and finds them the best combination he ever has grown. From Clarence Ragan of Fillmore, Ind., comes the follow- 
ing, written under date of June 3rd, 1912, in which he refers to the extraordinary success he has had with Kellogg plants 
through following the Kellogg way, "and says: “Iam particularly amazed at the Longfellow variety. It is a fine berry and 
the plants are loaded. I wish tothank you for your kind information. Anyone who will follow your advice is sure to succeed.’’ 
And Mrs. C. P. Plympton of Charles River, Mass., referring to the fine success she is having with our Thoroughbred plants, 
writes us under date of June Ist, 1912: “The Longfellows are my pride and delight. They are wonderful, and I am con- 
vinced the future will justify all your praise of the other varieties sent me. I certainly shall want more of Kelloge's Pedigree 
plants.’’ Longfellow is just as popular as this correspondence indicates, from the ‘Atlantic to the Pacific, for from away 
up in British Columbia and from the remote Southwest come reports most flattering to this noble variety. Don't fail to try it. 


novice would be apt to secure. Spray the plants way. Then combine and mix them by vigorous 


as soon as any signs of fungous troubles appear, 
and the lime-sulphur solution will 
immediately check their future 
spread. If you are unable to se- 
cure lime-sulphur solution quickly, then we advise 
you to use Bordeaux, which should be prepared as 
follows: Put four pounds of blue vitriol into a 
coarsely woven sack. Hang this sack of vitriol in 
a barrel containing 20 gallons of water, so that the 
bottom of the bag will rest on top of the water. 
This will cause the vitriol quickly to dissolve and 
completely permeate the water. Now take four 
pounds of lump lime, place it in a wooden vessel, 
pour over it enough hot water to cover the lime— 
say two gallons. When the lime begins to slake, 
stir it to prevent burning. When it has become 
thoroughly slaked, pour it into a barrel which 
contains enough water to make 20 gallons of the 
lime solution. When cool stir thoroughly, and 
also stir the blue-vitriol solution in the same 


Remedies for 
Fungous Diseases 


stirring before spraying. 


ULCHING strawberry plants is a prime es- 
sential to the grower’s success, and for sev- 
eral important reasons. One of these is the clean 
fruit which good mulching insures. Nothing is 
more distasteful and more unsightly than sandy, 
gritty strawberries, and the man who puts that 
sort of fruit on the market will have only himself 
to blame if he finds he is losing his trade. Clean 
fruit, well-ripened and carefully packed in boxes, 
is just as appetizing as it looks, and the average 
man would rather pay 25 cents for a 
quart of such fruit than to pay 10 cents ae Only 
for the inferior stuff so frequently “47 frut 
found upon the markets. Fruit should be so 
clean as it lies on the straw that no cleaning pro- 
cess should ever be required. As to materials, 
any kind of straw will produce the desired results, 
but our first choice is wheat straw; our second 
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A DISH OF TYPICAL WARFIELD BERRIES 


"THE value and popularity of this great pistillate variety is fully attested by the fact that it is now twenty-six years since we 
added Warfield to our list, and we can truly say that it has increased in popularity from the beginning, until today we 
grow immense numbers of plants of this variety, not only at Three Rivers, but alsoat Canby and Twin Falls, for Warfield every- 


where is a favorite. 


A table berry of highest quality, it also has the distinction of being the best canning berry ever originat- 


ed. In whatever form the fruit is preserved it retains its color and flavor to a remarkable degree, and it is universally popular 
alike with the commercial grower and with those who grow berries in small quantities only, and easily leads in popularity with 


the American housewife. 


choice is oat straw. However, shredded corn- 
stalks, sorghum-pomace, coarse grass, marsh hay, 
or any other material possessing the qualities 
found in these will serve the purpose. Our At- 
lantic-Coast people use seaweed with success. 
In the South, where freezing and thawing never 
occurs, the needles of the pine are very generally 
employed as a mulch. 


VERY WHERE mulch aids to retain moisture 

in the soil; everywhere it conserves the soil’s 
fertility, and everywhere it keeps the berries 
clean as we have suggested above. But in the 
North itis the sure protection against alternate 
Mulehee dtd freezing and thawing, and this is a 
Mulchi serious menace to strawberry grow- 
Rene ing, for alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing causes the soil to heave, and this breaks off 
the myriad tiny feeding roots of the plants and 
thus destroys their source of nutrition, resulting 
in diminished crops and berries of low quality. 
Under a mulch, therefore, such as we have de- 
scribed above, plants hibernate in safety, and 
they come out in the spring strong and vigoreus, 
capable of yielding abundant crops of berries. 
In the midland country, the plants should be 
mulched a little later and much lighter than in 
the North—just enough covering over the plants 
to prevent thawing on bright winter days. In 
the South it is unnecessary to cover the plants 
themselves; simply fill the spaces between the 


No grower should fail to include a generous lot of Warfields in making up his list for 1913 planting. 


rows for the fruit to rest upon. In Northern 
latitudes make the mulch from two to four inches 
deep between the rows and anywhere from one- 
half inch to an inch over the plants themselves. 
In the spring simply part the mulch from over 
the plants, adding it to the mulching already be- 
tween the rows. Mulch after the first good 
freeze inthe fall, and part the mulching from over 
the plants as soon as real spring weather 
comes on. 


REPARATION for second crop should receive 

attention directly after the first crop has 
been entirely harvested. The first thing to do 
is to mow off the plants close to the crown. 
This may be done with a mowing machine or 
with a scythe. Some people permit 
the plants to get perfectly dry and 
then burn them over. We follow 
this method with success, but success with burn- 
ing-over involves great care, and we donot urge 
this as necessary, although it is true that, where 
fields are burned over, all fungous spores and the 
eggs and larvae of insects are completely de- 
stroyed and the new plants, therefore, start out 
entirely ciean and free from any threat of trouble 
along these lines. However, we will say for 
those who wish to burn over that it is a very 
simple thing to do. Take a fork full of straw, 
set it on fire and walk along the windward side of 
the field, the burning straw being close enough 


Preparing fora 
Second Crop 
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A FRUITING STEM OF SENATOR DUNLAP BERRIES 
GENATOR DUNLAP has the distinction of being one of the most universally known varieties of strawberries ever originated. 


Like the Wilson ot a quarter of a century ago, it is known everywhere, and it is almost everywhere popular. 


Our strain of 


this variety has been kept up to the highest standards of production, and we always count upon a heavy demand for this truly 
great variety. Dunlap yields immense quantities of handsome top-shaped berries, rich dark red in color with a glossy finish, 


shading to a deep scarlet on the under side. 


Few varieties vield fruit of such uniform shape and size. 


It is an ideal berry in 


every way and fully merits its universal popularity. Senator Dunlap should be set out in generous numbers by all growers. 


to the ground to set fire to the little mulching 
that remains. The wind quickly will send the 
blaze across the field so that it will consume all 
the old material and other obnoxious stuff. Nev- 
er attempt to burn over when the plants or soil 
are at all moist, as quick burning is essential to 
success. 


NA BEN the field has been entirely cleared of 
the refuse matter, whether it be burned 
over or raked off, take a breaking plow and throw 
a furrow from each side of the row into the cen- 
ter, leaving the plants about six inches widein the 
rows. Then go along the rows 
with a hoe and thin out the plants 
until the hills are from 16 to 20 
inches apart, being careful to remove the weak- 
est appearing plants. A five-tooth cultivator 
should be used to level back to place the ridges 
which the plow has made between the rows. Be 
careful to see that the soil is drawn all around 
the roots of the plants which are allowed to re- 
main, and be sure to cover the crowns lightly 
with soil, doing the latter work with a hoe or 
garden rake. This will aid the plants to form a 


Narrowing Down 
the Rows 


new and vigorous root system which will develop 
just above the old roots and below the crown. 
Cultivation and hoeing should proceed exactly as 
in the case of the new-set bed. Permit these 
plants to make runners until all the vacant spaces 
in the rows are filled. For the second crop we 
advise either the hill system or the double-hedge 
row for all varieties. 


OMETIMES plants in the spring indicate a lack 

of vitality. Wherever this occurs we advise 
the use of nitrate of soda for the purpose of stim- 
ulating the plants to secure better results. Nit- 
rate of soda is the one form of fertility that be- 
comes available immediately, and 
asitisa plant tonic it encourages 
both foliage and fruit. Sometimes 
what otherwise would be a decidedly indifferent 
crop is developed into a very large and fine crop 
by the use of nitrates. The first application 
should be made just as growth starts in the spring, 
and from 75 to 100 pounds of nitrates to the acre 
may be used. The second treatment of the same 
kind should be given just as the buds are ready 
to burst into bloom. The nitrates quickly are 


How to Increase 
the Crop 


A PYRAMID OF AROMA BERRIES 


AROMA ranks as one of the very best of the late varieties, and throughout Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma is one of the most 

popular varieties ever grown. This popularity is extending to other sections as Aroma becomes better known, and orders 
now come to us from practically every state in the Union tor plants of this unusually beautiful and delicious berry. Its pro- 
ductiveness, firmness and fine flavor mark it as one of the permanent varieties, and as this is the twenty-first year of selection 
and restriction in our testing block we are pleased to report that its high quality is more than maintained with the passing years. 


dissolved by the moisture in the soil, and the 
plants immediately show the effect of the treat- 
ment. In applying the soda, however, great care 
must be observed, as it will burn and destroy any 
plant life with which it comes into actual contact. 
Put on an old pair of gloves and scatter the soda 
by hand, being careful to see that none of it 
lodges upon the foliage. 


F in the autumn your plants indicate lessened 

vitality, we advise that they be given a good 
dressing of well-rotted stable manure just before 
the mulching is applied. This manure will be- 
come available through the action of melting 
Medeor snows and spring rains, and it is 
Siete ae eae likely to be a less expensive form 

oases ot of. stimulant than the nitrates 
as above described. The third way of stimulat- 
ing the plants is, in the early spring, to draw the 
mulching away from the center of the rows and 
cultivate. This work should be done after all 
danger from frost is past, but this cultivation 
never should be done while plants are blooming, 
unless the soil is sufficiently moist to prevent dust 
from flying. We repeat what has been said 
above, that the looking after the plants in this 
way gives a double assurance of success in the 
growing of strawberries. 


[2 preparing for the setting of strawberry plants, 
where irrigation is to be practiced, an imple- 
ment known as a corrugator always should be 
used. These tools may be set to make two fur- 
rows at a time three and one-half feet apart. 
After the furrows are made, run 


SAE sUn- Water into them until the soil on 
en crteenon both sides of the furrow is thor- 
oughly wet. When the soil is sufficiently dry to 


work, set a row of plants along the side of each 
furrow, about four inches from the edge; or, you 


may set closer to the edge if the ground is so 
level that it will not wash. As soon as a rowis 
completed, the water should be turned into the 
furrow and permitted to run until the soil receives 
a thorough soaking. Under these conditions the 
feeding roots immediately will start to grow. Let 
the furrows remain undisturbed until after the 
plants have been irrigated a second time, or un- 
til they are sufficiently grown to make a row so 
plainly marked that you can follow it easily 
when cultivating. Cultivation should be con- 
tinued for a week or ten days, or until the plants 
plainly show they require more moisture; then 
againirrigate. Continue this alternate irrigating 
and cultivating throughout the entire growing 
season, being careful to irrigate only as moist- 
ure is needed. By pursuing this course your 
plants will be hardy and productive. As to the 
preparation of the soil in sections where straw- 
berries are to be grown under irrigation, the same 
processes should be followed as are indicated in 
other portions of this book. 


Ee some sections where irrigation is practiced, 
and this is especially true in California, growers 
prefer the ridge system for handling their straw- 
berries. Where this is desired, take an ordinary 
preeee Blow and Bs bag aN together. 
This will make quite a broad ridge. + 

The ridges should be placed about oe re Res 
three and one-half to four feet “™™*tactce 
apart. After the ridges are thrown up, draw a 
roller or float over them so as to make the tops 
flat and firm. Then turn the water into the fur- 
rows between the ridges until the soil is soaked 
to the very top of the ridge. Then set two rows 
of plants on the outer edges of the ridge. These 
rows will be from twelve to fifteen inches apart, 
and the plants may be set from twelve to fifteen 
inches apart in the rows. Keep off all runners, 
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SECTION OF THE KELLOGG PLANT FIELDS AT TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


QOuR Inter-Mountain-State patrons will be interested to note the thriftiness of these plants, the complete freedom from weeds 
and perfect cultural methods we employ in growing plants for them. We have at Twin Falls twenty acres just like this, 
and our friends may besure of receiving the best plants the world can produce. Shipping will begin as early in March as possible. 


following the hill system rigidly. Our sell the second grade at aprofit. Itis the ex- 
friends who have followed this system ad- perience of our patrons thatit doesn’t make 
vise us thatit does away with thenecessity | _ , the slightest difference how many berries 
of mulching to keep the berries clean, as_ | -. . \ there may bein the market, the berries 


that have been carefully graded and are 

known to be first-class will be sold at 
the price the grower fixes for them, 
even though it may be several cents 
above the prevailing price. 


the water never makes the soil wet 
enough on top of the ridges, where the 
berries ripen, to affect the berries. 


OT the least important part of suc- 

cess with strawberries lies in the 
marketing of the crop. This may be 
done through commis- /4 
sion houses inthe /¢ 
larger markets, or, it 
may be done by selling the fruit 
out of the wagon in the nearest 
town. But whatever method be 
adopted the fruit should be care- 
fully selected and packed in the 
most attractive manner pos- 
sible. The grading of the 
fruit should be done by the 
pickers, and in the boxes of 
first quality there should be 
permitted not asinglestraw- 
berry of the second quali- 
ty. Onceitbecomesknown 
that your fruit is to be lees : 
always relied upon and "hang 
that the bottom of the 
box will contain just aS [SRSSgsa tiers enon , bee package. Small berries 
fine fruit as the top of #aa eS PR ay eo wwey appear at their best 
the box, you will be So he Mind mete) esa when the top berries 
able to command the Pe are placed in rows 
highest possible price with stems down. 
for your product. A few sprays of 
The second grade . a i strawberry leaves 
should be of fair placed on top of 


in the field by the pickers, all 
eee necessary to complete the 
packing is to arrange 
the top layer attract- ee ot 
ively wilt thelbenmics) | pascastscn= 
are round in form, they should 
be placed with stem ends down. 
But if the berries are long, like 
Haverland or Lovett or Long- 
fellow, they will present a 
much better appearance when 
laid on their sides, putting 
the glossiest side up. This 
method not only shows the 
berry to the best advan- 
tage, but also enough of 
Tae Ty ’ “aie, the green calyx will be 
PRE "ae Ye: in view to add greatly to 
} ge ee the attractiveness of the 


Marketing the 
Berries 


Fr 


< 


ay 
EN 


quality, and where AT CLOSER RANGE each crate after 
this is true you ECTION of a single row at our Twin Falls branch farm, just to show the quart boxes 


will be able to the size and vigor of Western-grown plants. It’ll be hard to beat ’em have been placed 
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KELLOGG STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN THE FIELDS OF GEO. E. GUNN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


"THE above photo-engraving is of a section of the four acres of our plants set out in the spring of 1912 by Geo. E. Gunn, of 
Salt Lake City. The photograph was taken late in August, and illustrates the extraordinary thriftiness of the plants. In 


a letter to us dated September 18, 1912, Mr. Gunn says: 


“T am pleased to say that all of the plants you sent me were strong and 


vigorous, and arrived in splendid condition; they were planted this spring and have made a very satisfactory growth.’’ Mr. 
Gunn included a generous order for 1913 delivery in this letter—a most substantial testimony to his faith in Kellogg plants. 


in it add greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the package. 
When packing do not press 
the berries; simply lay them 
in place and then handle 
them so carefully as to avoid 
bruising them. Remember, 
that never in history has 
there been an over-supply 
of sweet, well-ripened and 
tastily packed strawberries 
on the market. Make it 
vour uniform rule that the 
first-quality berries you 
grow shall be the very high- 
est grade on the market, 
and you never will want for 
custom, and the pleasure 
you will take in this order of service will be com- 
pensation beyond estimating in dollars and cents. 


HE advice above given will serve every straw- 

berry grower who follows it, but we realize 
that individual growers have problems all of 
which could not be covered in a volume. We 
therefore, wish you to understand that we always 
We Help Be- 27 glad to answer questions sent 
B us by our customers and thus aid to 
Seas ata help them solve the problems that 
arise in their work as strawberry growers. When- 
ever you find yourself in doubt relative to this 
line of work, just write us, asking questions that 
will cover the points involved, numbering the 
questions carefully and using a separate sheet for 
them so that they may go directly to the right 
department and receive immediate attention. 
Our customers are our personal friends; we are 


UR instructions as given in this 
book are very clear. 
gest that you read and study them 
carefully, noting every point covered. 
After doing so, if there is any part 
of the work you do not understand, 


write and ask us questions, and we 
should be glad to answer them. AI- 
ways write them on a separate sheet 
from all other correspondence, and 
number the questions consecutively. 


interested in their continued 
and increasing success. 
Whatever our experience 
has taught us we shall be 
very glad to impart to 
others. Therefore write us 
freely relative to any mat- 
ters that call for informa- 
tion, instruction or advice, 
with the complete assur- 
ance that it will give us 
pleasure to answer promptly 
and with such ability as we 
possess. It will convenience 
us greatly if, when asking 
for advice or suggestions, 
you will write all questions 
on a sheet separate from 
any other matter, making a paragraph of each 
question and numbering each paragraph in the 
order in which it appears on the sheet. Our 
Special Service Bureau will receive the communi- 
cation without delay, and your inquiries will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


We sug- 


Importance of Early Setting 


E urge our customers to have their plants 
W come forward at the earliest possible mo- 

ment, so that they may travel during the 
cooler days of the spring. The advantage of this 
course can scarcely be overestimated. In the 
first place, weather conditions are just right; in 
the second place, the grower has his plants in 
hand ready for setting at the moment his own 
soil and weather conditions favor their setting; 
and in the third place, the earlier plants come for- 


SOME INTERESTING SPECIMENS OF OUR FENDALL STRAWBERRIES 


FENDALL has sprung into universal popularity more quickly than any other variety originated in recent years. 


And this 

popularity is fully merited because of its extraordinary qualities. It has a record yield of nearly 17,000 quarts to the acre, 
and the fruit is of highest quality and is everywhere a tavorite with those who grow extensive fields of strawberries or only a 
family patch. Fendallisapistillate variety. Itis noted for its great vigor of plant-growth, unusual size of berry, delicious 
flavor, unexcelled productiveness, beauty and symmetry of its varied forms and unusually large and powerful root system. 
When Fendall is set between rows composed on the one hand of a mid-season bisexual and on the other, of a late bisexual, every 
blossom develops into a berry, and the big, beautiful berries lie in windrows ready for the hand of the picker. We have an un- 
usually fine crop of Fendalls for delivery in 1913, but the steadily increasing popularity of this variety makes it important that 
orders be booked early. It willbecome a leader with all whogive ita trial. Fendallis grown only at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


ward the lighter they will be, and this represents 
a distinct saving in transportation charges. 

Have the plants come forward and heel them 
in. A thousand plants will occupy a trench about 
fifteen feet in length, and it will require only a 
few minutes of time to heel them in; and should 
the weather turn cool enough to freeze, it will 
require not more than five minutes’ time to cover 
them lightly with straw or coarse hay in the 
evening and to part the straw from over the 
plants again the next morning. 

Heeling in is a good thing for the plants under 
any circumstances. If they have become warm 
in the box, heeling them inin cool, moist earth 
tends to draw from the plants this heat and to 
bring them back to the condition in which they 
were when dug. Plants that have reached us in 
doubtful condition have, when heeled in as above 
described, come out perfectly and shown them- 
selves to be possessed of their original vitality, 
whereas had they been promptly set out the 
chances might have been against them. 

We wish to say here that we have the very 
best method for late shipment of plants ever de- 
vised, but we are anxious that our customers 
shall have the very best of success with their 
plants; therefore this advice. Here are some 
letters from customers that have adopted our 


plan of heeling in, and we are sure that all who 
will do as they have done will be greatly pleased 
with results: 


Zion City, Ill., May 15, 1912. ““The plants you shipped me 
April 18 were received the following day and were heeled in 
where they remained for along time. Notwithstanding this 
fact, they are satisfactory in every way, and have come out 
very nicely. The strong, long roots were still healthy and 
vigorous when at last we were able to set them out.”’ 

FRANK KLOCK. 

Palatine Bridge, N. Y., July 4, 1912. “I held the plants 
after they came by heeling them in for more than a week, and 
they were almost better for it when ready to set, and then I 
had my ground in shape for them.”’ DAVID G. ROLLER. 

Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1912. “I set out 1600 plants last 
spring. It was so wet when I received them that I could not 
set them out, so I heeled them in for three weeks and never 
lost a single plant from heeling-in—this notwithstanding the 
terrific drouth that followed. I never saw as fine a patch 
anywhere else.’’ ALBERT NASH. 

Muncie, Ind., May 13, 1912. “I have always found that 
plants heeled in for a while will do better for late planting in 
the spring than freshly dug plants.”’ LouIS G. COMINGS. 


N considering the illustrations of the strawber- 
ries used in this book to designate certain va- 
rieties, it should be borne in mind that the 

berries of no variety are all exactly alike, but re- 
present many variations of type. However, each 
variety, as arule, develops a dominating type— 
that is, the majority of its fruit is likely to be ofa 
certain form. Therefore, in selecting berries for 


King Edward, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM EARLY- Bisexual. This 
variety has won deserved fame in many 
sections of the country because of its 
great productiveness, and one year’s 
trialin our testing plot has fully con- 
firmed all the claims made for it; hence 
we offer it to our customers. Not only 
is this a very productive variety, but in 
every way isit an attractive fruit. Al- 
most round in shape, dark red in color: 
its fruit unusually uniform as to size 
and rich in flavor, it possesses a variety 
of desirable characteristics that will 
make it popular wherever grown. It has 
a large calyx, talland light green foliage. 
It certainly should have a trial in every 
grower’s field. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


Staples, B. (Male) 


EARLY. Bisexual. Last season we 
made our first shipments of Staples and 
the instant success which this fine variety 
has made is most gratifying. In 
many of its characteristics it closely re- 
sembles Warfield, but is a strong bisex- 
ual, whereas the Warfield is a pistillate 
variety. Itis of perfect strawberry form, 
in color ranging from rich crimson to 
deep wine color. It also has the true 
strawberry flavor and is deliciously tart. 
The berries are not extremely large, but 
are unusually uniform in size and are 
ideal for commercial purposes. Those of 
our customers who have grown the Sta- 
pleson a commercial scale place itamong 
the first of the early varieties. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


Ohio Boy, B. 


MEDIUM EARLY. Bisexual. Yielding 
large quantities of dark-red berries, the 
deep color extending from center to cir- 
cumference, and possessed of a flavor 
that wins instant favor, this variety is 
one of great promise. Although of com- 
paratively recent origin, Ohio Boy has 
won universal recognition in the straw- 
berry world, and after testing it out in 
our experimental plot, we are convinced 
that it is to hold a permanently high 
place. The foliage is dark-green, with 
a tough-tissue leaf; plants are hardy and 
vigorous. Do not fail to try out this va- 
riety if your trade calls for berries of 
uniform and fairly large fruit of unusual 
excellence. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


(Male) 


photographing for this book we always havese- 
lected the form which represents the largest num- 
ber of berries of a given variety. We mention 
this matter here so that our customers may un- 
derstand that very wide divergencies between 
the types of berries grown by plants of any varie- 
ty is entirely natural. 


Good Reports from Helen Davis 


E have received so many flattering testi- 

monials to the splendid qualities of the 

Helen Davis variety that we take great 
pleasure in quoting a few of the voluntary state- 
ments that have come to us from those who have 
given the Helen Davis plants a chance to show 
their mettle. It will be seen that the high claims 
we made for that variety when we first offered it 
to the public are more than justified by the ac- 
tual experience of those who have grown them: 


Sabetha, Kans., April 15, 1912. “The Helen Davis plants 
I got from you last year are showing up as finely as I could 
wish, and I don’t think there is a plant missing after the worst 
winter we ever had here. I had a poor growth on every other 
variety on account of the extremely dry weather last summer, 
but the Helen Davis seemed to come despite the drouth. 
FRANK HILL. 


Chicago, Ill., July 10, 1912. “In April 1911 you sent me 25 
plants each of Helen Davis and Senator Dunlap. I followed 
directions contained in “Great Crops of Strawberries and How 
to Grow Them’ to the letter. I adopted the double-hedge 
row and permitted four runners to mature from each of the 
original plants, carefully removing all surplus runners and 
blossoms during theseason of 1911. I alsofollowed your direc- 


tions as to cultivation, spraying and mulching. These fifty 
plants yielded me this season between June 7 and July 4, 84 
quarts of beautiful, large, sweet berries. The Helen Davis 
plants grew to enormous size, one friend remarking, ‘They are 
not plants; they are bushes,’ I am very much pleased at my 
first attempt at growing strawberries.’’ 

Mrs. JENNIE G. ANDERSON. 


Elburn, Ill., March 26, 1912. “The plants I received from 
you last spring have done well considering the dry season. 
This is especially true of the Helen Davis, which withstood 
the drouth remarkably well, much better than any other va- 
rieties Igrew. I lost only one plant out of the 25 you sent 
me. A. H. SHARP. 


Atco, N: J., Sept. 6, 1912. “The 200 Helen Davis plants I 
bought from you one year ago have produced 50,000 plants in 
two seasons’ growth. There isa stamina inthe Kellogg plants 
which is not only retained, but is further developed as the 
plants become acclimated.”’ W. H. L. OPENSHAW. 


Photographing Our Strawberries 


STAWBERRY is avery difficult thing to pho- 
A tograph. The flesh is red, the seeds yellow, 

and the calyx green. All of these colors 
photograph dark. When photographing our ber- 
ries for this book we tried a new method which 
has eliminated the extreme high lights and, with 
the aid of our photographer and engravers, we 
think we have succeeded in reproducing a straw- 
berry more natural than the berries shown in 
our previous books. While these photographic 
reproductions do not show the color of the fruit, 
they do show size and form of berries as pro- 
duced by the different varieties, and in a most 
accurate and faithful way. 


| 


| 
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Downing’s Bride, P. (Female) 


MEDIUM TO LATE. Pistillate. Down- 
ing’s Bride grows a distinctly fancy 
fruit. In color the fruit is dark blood- 
red and this color extends quite to the 
center, with only enough white at the 
very heart to make an attractive con- 
trast. The seeds are golden and shine 
asif burnished. This variety produces 
large quantities of beautiful fruit and is 
as delicious in flavor as it is beautiful. 
One other noteworthy characteristic of 
this variety is that the berries remain on 
the vines many days after becoming ripe, 
and they also retain their freshness a 
long time after picking. It is a univer- 
sal favorite, and the fruit always com- 
mands highest prices. This is the 
eleventh year we have carried this ex- 
traordinary variety in our lists. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Clyde, B. (Male) 


EARLY TO LATE. Bisexual. For 
nineteen years we have propagated this 
extraordinary variety, which in point of 
prolificness, beauty of form and general 
excellence ranks very high among the 
varieties of its season. Itis universally 
popular, but along the Pacific Coast it is 
rapidly assuming a place among the 
leading varieties grown in that section. 
One California grower, after testing 
more than fifty varieties, has for the 
last few years grown nothing but Clyde 
—a testimony toits excellences of high 
value. Among its other qualities is its 
endurance as a long-distance shipper, 
and still another is its long fruiting sea- 
son, frequently extending fromextremely 
early to very late —a point of highest 
value to the commercial grower. 


Is grown on all our farms. 


Enormous, P. (Female ) 


MEDIUM TO LATE. Pistillate. Enor- 
mous takes its name from the fact that 
it grows very large berries and very large 
crops of berries. In color the berry is 
crimson in which are imbedded dark-yel- 
low seeds. Its flavor isfine and the meat 
is juicy and rich. It is a very popular 
variety in all markets which supply the 
family trade. This is the eighteenth 
year we have propagated Enormous, and 
the best test of its high value is its stead- 
ily increasing popularity with those who 
have grown it longest. The calyx of 
this variety is light green and lies flat on 
the berry. The stem remains fresh long 
after the berries are picked, insuring an 
attractive appearance after the fruit has 
reached market. Be sure and try our 
Enormous. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Foundations of the Kellogg Company’s Success 


HE R. M. Kellogg Company has been doing 
business for twenty-eight years, and it has 
grown steadily from small beginings to the 

largest strawberry-plant institution in the world. 
This growth is due to many things, chief of which 
may be named— 

First. We are distinctly Strawberry Specialists, 
and through long training and experience have 
learned how to produce the best strawberry plants 
in the world. We confine our entire energies to 
this single line of work, thus insuring the best 
expert attention at all times to the production of 
plants of the highest fruiting quality. The same 
care extends to the digging, counting, packing 
and shipping the plants, which is a guaranty of 
safe delivery of the plants we ship. 

Second. Our Special Service Bureau—the mis- 
sion of which is to aid our customers to attain the 
highest possible success in their work by giving 
them careful and detailed instructions as to the 
handling of their plants for highest results. The 
work of this bureau includes prompt replies to 
calls from our patrons for special information at 
any time. This has grown to be a distinguishing 
feature of our work, and the letters which come 
to us from those who have been encouraged to go 
forward to large success through our instructions 


and counsel is one of the most pleasurable 
elements in our large-and steadily expanding busi- 
ness. 

Third. Our Square-Deal Methods of doing busi- 
ness, under which every customer may be abso- 
lutely confident that his order will receive the 
same careful attention that is given every other 
order, and that it is the purpose of this company 
to satisfy every reasonable demand of its patrons. 

Fourth. Our Absolute Freedom from any alli- 
ances with other lines of business or other nurser- 
ies. Weare free to plant such varieties as we 
know will serve our patrons, to determine for 
ourselves the number of plants to be grown of the 
different varieties, and to price our products in 
relation to their actual value, and without con- 
sulting anyone else. We ship no plants to any- 
one save those grown upon our own farms and 
according to the Kellogg Way. 

We are proud of the fact that we still have 
patrons on our list who have bought our plants 
for more than twenty-five years; to these and 
other customers we need make no reference to 
our business and financial standing. But for the 
benefit of those to whom this book is our first in- 
troduction, we publish the following letters from 
bankers who for years have been personally ac- 
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Jessie, B. (Male) 


EARLY. Bisexual. Jessieis a variety 
that belongs distinctly in the fancy class, 
and growers who find their soil adapted 
to its production rank it among their 
leaders. Under just the right conditions 
itis oneof the most satisfactory varieties 
grown and is highly appreciated by com- 
mercial growers. In addition to this is 
the extraordinarily high quality of the 
fruit, and the fact that it is a great 
yielder. Jessie is a strong bisexual va- 
riety and an excellent fertilizer for early 
pistillates. We were led to add Jessie to 
our list of varieties because of the enor- 
mous calls that came to us from growers 
with whom Jessie is a particular favorite. 


Bubach, P. (Female) 


MEDIUM. Pistillate. This great pistil- 
late variety steadily grows in popularity 
with each succeeding season. The ber- 
ries of this variety are ample as to size, 
the color is bright red which extends to 
the center, and the thick meat is delic- 
ious. In form they range from conical 
to the thick and broad. It is one of the 
universal varieties and succeeds where- 
ever grown. The foliage is dark green 
and waxy and is almost fungous proof. 
It has a spreading habit and very short 
fruit and leaf stems. This is the twenty- 
sixth year we have propagated Bubach, 
and we cannot too strongly advise our 
customers to set generously of it. 


Bubach is grown only at Three Rivers. 
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Early Ozark, B. (Male) 


EXTRA EARLY. Bisexual. Ozark is 
now recognized the country over as one 
of the best of the extra-early varieties. 
In fact, its fruit is as finely matured, as 
beautiful in form and color and the ber- 
ries are as large as are our leading med- 
ium and late varieties. This variety isa 
cross of Excelsior and Aroma and com- 
bines the excellent features so pronounced 
in the case of these two old favorites. 
It is as early as the Excelsior and as 
beautiful in form and as sweet as the 
popular Aroma. Added to these quali- 
ties are its great prolificness and exceed- 
ingly firm texture, making it an ideal 
variety for the commercial grower. 


Early Ozark is grown on all our farms. 


Jessie is grown only at Three Rivers. 


quainted with our business methods and financial 
responsibility: 


FIRST STATE SAVINGS BANK 
Three Rivers, Michigan, August 27, 1912. 


To whom it may concern: 

We take pleasure in endorsing all of the claims made by 
the R. M. Kellogs Co. In all of their dealings they adhere 
strictly to the golden rule, and anyone doings business with the 
company may place complete confidence in them. Their 
financial and moral standing is very high, and the individual 
members of the company are leading and representative citi- 
zens of this community and state. 

Very truly yours, 
FIRST STATE SAVINGS BANK 
Per Geo. T. Wolf, 


President. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
August 30, 1912. 


To whom it may concern: 

The writer lives within sixty rods of the great Kelloss 
Farm and has seen it grow in acreage and fertility under ad- 
vanced methods of cultivation, until the Kellogs Company is in 
position to grow as fine plants as can be produced anywhere 
in the world. 

The business of the concern is handled in a most effi- 
cient manner, and the personnel of the Company is of the hish- 
est order. In a word, we commend the R. M. Kellogs Co. to 
the public, and feel justified in saying that their customers 
will be dealt with justly and honorably. To our knowledge, 
the Company has returned in a single season, thousands of 
dollars to customers whose orders they were unable to fill. 

Very truly, 
N. W. GARRISON, 
Cashier. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF TWIN FALLS, IDAHO. 
September 22, 1912. 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Some days agolI inspected your strawberry plant farm 
here and was very pleasantly surprised at the fine showing 
you are makings. Your plants were quite a revelation tu me. 
They are an extremely fine, healthy-lookins lot of plants, and 
the roots of these plants were much better than any I ever 
before have seen. 

I congratulate you on having produced a class of plants 
which undoubtedly will make good under any reasonable con- 
ditions. Very truly yours, 


J. M. MAXWELL, Cashier 


We Wish Photographs 


HE beautiful photographs of the fields and 
plots of our customers which appear in this 
book are striking evidence of the success our 

customers enjoy with our plants. We wish to re- 
ceive more of these photographs, and we hope 
our friends in the future will be as generous in 
this regard as they have been in the past. The 
number that we can use in each annual edition of 
this book is not great, but we desire those which 
are particularly fine. Of course, we wish views 
only of the Kellogg plants. Photographs should 
be in our hands whenever possible as early as July 
first of each year. We use nothing but photo- 
graphs in preparing illustrations for this book. 

It may be interesting to know that the Kellogg 
Company is asked to supply photographs to such 


Splendid, B. (Male) 


EARLY TO LATE. Bisexual. The name 
of this variety exactly fits the fruit it 
produces. Large of size, round in shape, 
bright-red in color, it isa particularly at- 
tractive berry when placed on sale. The 
flesh of the fruitis attractively marked 
—around the edges itis bright-red, and 
this color extends about one-third of the 
way to the center; but f:0m this point 
to the center the flesh is creamy white. 
The foliage spreads beautifully, and is 
dark and glossy green with a polished 
leaf. The calyx is small, bright-green 
and spreads well over the top of the ber- 
ry. Splendid is a strong bisexual andan 
excellent mate for pistillates because of 
its long flowering season with every 
bloom full of pollen. This is the four- 
teenth year we have bred this variety. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Heritage, B. (Male) 


EARLY. Bisexual. Three years ago we 
presented this variety for the first time 
to our customers and its increasing pop- 
ularity is the best evidence of its excel- 
lent qualities. Heritage is believed to 
be a seedling of the Marshall variety, 
which of itself isa guarantee of quality. 
Inshape the berry is long and conical with 
an obtuse point. The fruit is a dark 
lustrous shade of crimson and is studded 
with brilliant golden seeds making it 
one of the handsomest berries ever shown 
upon the market. It is a heavy yielder, 
and the berries are very large. We hope 
our customers are to order generously of 
this noble variety this season, as itis one 
of the varieties that win instant and 
permanent trade wherever it is seen on 
the market. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls, 


Bederwood, B. 


(Male) 


MEDIUM EARLY. Bisexual. For 
twenty-six years we havegrown this old 
favorite, and it is one of those varieties 
which steadily increase in popularity 
with the years. In color this berry is a 
delicate crimson with a glossy surface 
in which are imbedded yellow seeds. The 
flesh of the berry is red, shading down 
to a rich cream near the center. In size 
the berries are medium. In flavor the 
fruit is delicious andis easily one of the 
finest berries for the table. In addition 
to these qualities it is an excellent can- 
ner. Itisa prolific producer and is fam- 
ous for its long blooming season and its 
great strength as a fertilizer of pistillate 
varieties. In the Great Lakes region it 
has been one of the most popular varie- 
ties ever since its introduction. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


institutions as the great Correspondence School 
at Scranton, Pa., to many of the lecturers on 
agriculture in the great Agricultural Colleges; 
and we recently received a request for a complete 
line of our photographs from a great German 
publishing house at Berlin. In fact, the Kellogg 
Company is recognized the world over as the seat 
of authority for everything relating to strawberry 
culture. 


Rates of Postage on Plants 


FTER the inside cover pages of this book 
A went to press the United States Congress 
passed the Parcel Post Bill, and the same 
went into effect January first, 1913. However, 
no change has been made in the rates of postage 
so far as they relate to plants, seeds and roots. 
Therefore, the postage rates on plants from 
Three Rivers, Michigan, and Twin Falls, Idaho, 
will remain the same as before, namely, 20 cents 
per hundred plants. As the weight of plants 
grown at Canby, Oregon, of the same varieties is 
fully 50 per cent greater than the weight of plants 
grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls, the rate 
for postage from Canby to all points in the Unit- 
ed States will be 30 cents per hundred plants. 
Postage Rates to Canada will be exactly double 
the rates charged to United States points. In 
other words, the cost of shipping 100 plants to 


Canadian points from Three Rivers and Twin 
Falls will be 40 cents, and from Canby, Oregon, 
to Canada the cost will be 60 cents per hundred 
plants. 

All customers, therefore, ordering plants to 
come by mail should include, when sending their 
order, a sufficient sum to pay postage at the rates 
above quoted. 

The express companies have made a consider- 
able reduction in rates since our shipping season 
for 1912 ended, and we cannot too strongly urge 
the value of having plants, wherever possible, 
come forward by express. Inamajority of cases 
the cost will be lower by express, and another 
great advantage is the fact that all express mat- 
ter is carried in an open car, whereas mail pack- 
ages travel in air-tight mail pouches. 

In remitting by postoffice money order all cus- 
tomers should have the money orders made pay- 
able at Three Rivers, Mich., as our principal of- 
fice is located at Three Rivers, and all remittan- 
ces should be made with that fact in view. 


Our Plants Are True to Name 


RITING the R. M. Kellogg Co. under date 
W of September 7, 1912, and advising us that 
he wished to purchase 145,000 plants for 
setting in 1913, one of the extensive strawberry 
growers of California refers to one of the most 
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Parsons’ Beauty, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM. Bisexual. This variety, which 
is prolific everywhere, has special quali- 
ties that make it peculiarly valuable in 
high altitudes and in the colder sections 
of the continent. In the inter-mountain 
states it ranks very high, and out of 32 
varieties grown at an altitude of nearly 
seven thousand feet in Colorado Parsons’ 
Beauty easily led. Our Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana growers report the same 
excellent success with this variety. The 
berries of this variety are bright-red and 
are of mild and delicious flavor. Com- 
mercial growers have another reason for 
liking this variety in that it is one of the 
most attractive berries when placed cn 
the market. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


New York, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM TO LATE. Bisexual. New 
York produces exceptionally beautiful 
berries. It belongs to the order of 
plants which produces strictly fancy 
fruit, and when grown for large city 
markets never tails to command the very 
highest prices. In color New York is 
bright blood-red with shiny surface, and 
has seeds of nearly the same color which 
are so deeply imbedded as to be almost 
invisible. In flavor the fruit is delicate- 
ly mild, and the meat is of smooth tex- 
ture. It isa prolific yielder and has a 
very long ripening season. We have had 
New York under our methods of breed- 
ing and selection for thirteen years and 
its popularity increases with the years. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Klondike, B. (Male ) 


MEDIUM. Bisexual. Popular every- 
where because of its immense yields of 
delicious fruit, Klondike is particularly 
favored in the Southern and Southwest- 
ern states, and is largely grown on the 
Pacific coast. It is native to the South, 
but has a steadily increasing vogue in 
the Northerly states. Uniformin shape, 
of a rich blood-red color, which extends 
from circumference to center, Klondike 
presents such a fine appearance when 
placed upon the market as to win imme- 
diate admiration and sale. In flavor it is 
deliciously mild, quite unlike any other 
variety with which we are familiar, and 
it is exceedingly juicy. This is the eley- 
enth year we have propagated Klondike. 


Is grown on all our farms. 


important elements in strawberry success as fol- 
lows: ‘‘lamvery anxious to get genuine plants of 
the several varieties. A few years ago another 
company caused me great trouble and very ser- 
ious loss by sending me different kinds of plants 
very bally mixed. This time I want to be sure 
of their genuineness before I order them and 
shall be glad to hear from you in this matter.’’ 

We can do no better, perhaps, than to quote 
from the letter we sent this California grower in 
reply, and we quote from that letter the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘‘As to the purity of the Kellogg strawberry 
plants, we guarantee them to be absolutely true 
to name, and that they are perfectly free from 
all insects and plantdiseases. If any variety you 
purchase from us proves to be untrue to name, 
we will give you back $2.00 for every dollar you 
pay us for that varietv. We can make this 
guaranty because we grow every plant we ship. 
Each variety is grown in a separate block, and 
during the growing season we go over each va- 
riety, and if there is any plant which varies from 
the general type, it is pulled up and thrown 
away. By this method the plants of each va- 
riety are kept uniform in color and type of foli- 
age. Furthermore, we can guarantee that every 
Kellogg Thoroughbred plant is a heavy-fruiting 
plant and that the plants will be just as we claim 
in our book.’”’ 

We take this occasion to say that this same 
guaranty is extended to every one of our custom- 


ers. One of the things which the visitors to our 
farm lay great stress upon is the fact that we 
have the most perfect system of keeping our 
plants separated in the field, in the packing 
house and, indeed, at all times, as to make it 
practically impossible that there should be any 
mixing of varieties. 


Warning to Strawberry-Plant Growers 


EK hereby warn growers of strawberry 
plants that this book, ‘‘Great Crops of 
Strawberries and How to Grow Them,’’ is 

fully covered by copyright issued by the Librarian 
of Congress. This copyright includes all reading 
matter and allengravings. Any grower or seller 
of strawberry plants using any part of this book 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
We issue this warning because some growers of 
cheap and inferior plants have found it to their 
advantage to copy reading matter from our book 
and to have our cuts reproduced, in an endeavor 
to deceive the public. 

In a letter of recent date one of the foremost 
nursery companies in the world wrote us as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We have had to call down a number of 
concerns for using our trade-mark. We know 
you would not care to have their stock at any 
price, for aman who will infringe the rights of 
others will not be over-careful in the treatment 
of his customers.’’ A statement that no one ser- 
iously will question. 


Stevens’ Late Champion, B. (Male) 


LATE. Bisexual. For eight years we 
have had this variety on our farms, an 1 
each year our confidence in its high val- 
ue increases. A seedling of the Gandy, 
it possesses the high excellences of that 
famous variety, and adds to its qualities 
that of being a very strong pollenizer. 
It thrives everywhere, is a very strong 
plant-maker and possesses extraordi- 
nary vitality. It is one of the latest of 
the late varieties. It is also one of the 
most productive of the late varieties and 
one of the finest market berries ever 
originated. It is a deep rooter, and the 
plant stands high, holding up its fruit 
well from the ground. Its late bloom 
makes it immune to the late spring 
frosts, and it is in full fruit when most 
other varieties have entirely finished their 
fruiting season. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Brandywine, B. (Male) 


LATE. Bisexual. It is just twenty 
years since we began to propagate this 
now universally popular variety. Bran- 
dywine shares honors with Senator Dun- 
lap and Warfield in the wide extent of 
its habitat. 1t produces berries very 
large in size, in color deep red from cir- 
cumference to center. The berry has a 
flavor peculiar to itself and most attrac- 
tive to people of epicurean tastes. In 
productiveness it ranks among the lead- 
ers, and the size and beauty of its fruit 
make it popular among extensive com- 
mercial growers on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Southwest. The calyx of Brandy- 
wine is large, the stems grow erect, and 
hold the berries well up from the ground. 
The foliage is ample, having a dark, 
leathery leaf which affords full protec- 
tion to the bloom 


Is grown on all our farms. 


Tenn. Prolific, B. (Male) 


EARLY. Bisexual. To those who en- 
joy a strawberry of exceeding sweetness, 
Tennessee Prolific becomes at once a 
favorite. But this is not its only excel- 
lence, for as its name indicates it is very 
prolific, and there are few berries that 
have higher claim to beauty of form and 
color. Medium large, bright crimson, 
and forthe most part long and corrugated 
in shape, the berries of this variety pre- 
sent a picture most attractive. The flesh 
is of fine grain, very juicy, and color a 
decided pink. Its close-grained surface 
marks it as a fine shipper, and it is 
equally popular asacanner. This is the 
25th year we have had Tennessee Pro- 
lifie in our breeding beds and we are 
pleased to report a steadily increasing 
popularity of this delicious and altogeth- 
er desirable variety. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


What Visitors Say About the Kellogg Farm 


URING the month of August 1912 Col. Ro- 
land Morrill, one of the best known of Amer- 
ica’s horticulturists, whose great fruit farms 

in Michigan and Texas are among the finest in the 
United States, and whose practical experience in 
the raising and marketing of crops is perhaps 
exceeded by no other, visited the R. M. Kellogg 
Company’s farms, and under date of September 
19 following wrote us this note of appreciation: 
‘Referring to our recent visit to your farm, I 
feel it is only fair and due you to say that, while 
I have seen your plant work in the past and knew 
very well about your high-grade work for many 
years, I was agreeably surprised at the advance 
you have made and are making. I donot believe 
that more perfect soil or cultural conditions exist 
anywhere in the world than recently I saw on 
your immense strawberry plant fields; and after 
thirty years of experience and close observation 
in this line of work I can say that never have I 
seen fields of plants equal to yours. I looked 
carefully for defects, but saw none. I did not 
see a single mixture of varieties in the entire 
plantation, nor do I remember seeing a single spot 
of weak plants. Every block was robust and 
perfect and presented, indeed, a most beautiful 


sight—far the best I ever have seen. I certainly 
wish you the success you deserve for such perfect 
work. ‘‘Sincerely vours, 

‘‘R. MORRILL. ’’ 


From a Distinguished Strawberry Grower 


La Grange, Ill., Sept. 30, 1912. 
h. M. Kellogg Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

This letter is to thank you for the courteous 
manner in which I wastreated while visiting your 
wonderful plant farm and for the time you devot- 
ed to me in showing me around. I can conscien- 
tiously say that you are one plant firm that car- 
ries out everything you advertise. Indeed, your 
great plant fields show up far better than any 
picture you ever have shown in your book. The 
manner in which you grow each variety in a sep- 
arate block, and your method of digging plants. 
and handling them in the packing house, pre- 
cludes the making of any mistakes. I inspected 
practically every variety you grow and found the 
plants of each variety to be absolutely uniform 
and pure. Your cultural methods are perfect and 
vou certainly have ideal conditions for growing 
plants of the highest quality. This is the second 
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Cardinal, P. (Female) 


LATE. Pistillate. As its name suggests, 
this variety is a rich cardinal in color. 
The flesh is dark and rich, and the berries 
are of delicious flavor. It isan excellent 
shipper and has shown itself to be free 
from any fungous diseases. One great 
advantage is its extremely long fruiting 
season, and the last picking of fruit is 
quite as fine as the first. It hasa very 
wide habitat and is grown with success in 
practically every section of this conti- 
nent. This variety makes long, strong 
runnersand during heavy frostsat bloom- 
ing time has come through entirely un- 
injured. This is the seventh year we 
have had Cardinal on our farms, and it 
has won high place among the leaders of 
the late pistillate varieties. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


% 
Commonwealth, B. (Male) 


VERY LATE. Bisexual. Commonwealth 
was originated in Massachusetts and im- 
mediately became popular because of its 
late season and long period of ripening. 
The berry is dark, rich red, coxcomb in 
form; the surface of the fruit is smooth 


and the meat is rich and juicy. This 
variety grows very large crops of very 
large berries and it wins instant popu- 
larity wherever it is seen. Those who 
desire late fruit need not hesitate to or- 
der generously of this splendid variety. 
The foliage of Commonwealth is heavy; 
the runners are long but not numerous. 
It is a strong pollenizer and its long per- 
iod of blooming is important when it is 
set among late pistillate varieties. Every 
grower should set some of this variety. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Arizona, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM EARLY. Bisexual. This va- 
riety is a producer of large quantities of 
beautiful deep-red berries which have a 
fine aromatic flavor. Under favorable 
conditions Arizona will produce a second 
crop of fruit in the fall, and this fact has 
aided to makeit popular. The foliage of 
Arizona is dark-green and of medium 
size. Thisis the eleventh year we have 
grown Arizona in our breeding beds, and 
entirely aside from its second-cropping 
tendencies it has won great popularity 
in many sections of the country. It is 
especially popular along the Pacific Coast, 
and many growers in Southern California 
set very heavily to this variety. Wecan- 
not too strongly urge the advisability of 
making a generous test of Arizona. 


Is grown on all our farms. 


time I have visited your farm and have purchased 
plants from you for many years; you always have 
made good with me. It is a great pleasure to 
endorse your company, and it is no wonder that 
you have built up the largest business of the kind 
in the world. 

One year I purchased plants from you and let 
one of my neighbors have some of the plants I 
grew from them. From these plants he produced 
10,000 quarts per acre. 

Wishing you continued success, and again 
thanking you for the many courtesies extended 
me while there, I am 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. SEARS. 


HENRY MACKEBEN 
GROWER OF 
Fine STRAWBERRIES 


Huntley, Illinois, Oct. 2, 1912. 
R. M. Kellogg Co., ; 


Three Rivers, Mich. 

Dear Sirs:—I cannot help congratulating you, 
after my return from your strawberry plant farm, 
as I very much enjoyed the visit and the privilege 
of looking over the farm. I can frankly say it is 
the finest strawberry plant farm I ever have 
seen. The first thing which drew my attention 
was the beautiful way the land lies and the way 
it is located. As we walked along through the 


fields I could not but notice how systematically 
the sixty varieties were placed in sections. The 
plants had a healthy and thrifty appearance and 
looked true to name—the finest I ever have seen. 
I feel safe in recommending them as being of the 
finest quality of plants. 

As we went through the great packing house I 
noticed the same systematic arrangement there 
as in the fields. It seems impossible to get the 
varieties mixed under your careful system of dig- 
ging, counting and packing. 

I feel fully repaid for the trip to your farm and 
assure you it is the finest I ever have seen. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY MACKEBEN. 


Letters From Satisfied Customers 


Alabama 


Irvington, November, 19, 1911. ““The strawberry plants 
came in fine shape. lasked the people here what they thought 
of them, and they said they were the finest plants and packed 
the best of any they ever had seen, and surely showed the skill 
and art of patience and experience of many years. I greatly 
appreciate your kind favor.”’ Mrs. D.S. Cowell. 


Arkansas 
Walnut Ridge, Oct. 19, 1911. “I bought a lot of strawberry 
plants from you in 1910, and this spring I took a lot of your 
plants from the old ones and set out about one acre. The 
plants I set last spring are very thick in the bed, the row be- 
ing something like two feet across. I don’t believe anyone 
ever saw a finer looking lot of plants.”’ W. A. Dowell. 


California 
Bellflower, Feb. 12, 1912. In 1904 I ordered strawberry 


Climax, Be (Male) 


EXTRA EARLY. Bisexual. Climax 
grows a rich red berry conical in shape 
and having a beautiful glossy surface. 
These attractive berries are grown in 
very large quantities, and market grow- 
ers find them peculiarly adapted to their 
needs because of their fine shipping qual- 
ities. The flesh is firm, rich and juicy 
and of very delicious flavor. The plant 
stands tall and erect; the calyx is small 
for so large a berry. We have had Climax 
under our system of breeding and selec- 
tion for nine years and it has won a stead- 
ily increasing patronage, extending over 
a very large range of territory. Wecon- 
fidently recommend our customers to give 
it a thorough trial. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


(Male) 


Dornan, B. 


LATE. Bisexual. Dornan has the pe- 
culiar distinction of being a variety which 
the most confirmed dyspeptic can enjoy 
without the least risk of injury. Itisa 
noble fruit, largein size, delicious in fla- 
vor and is distinguished for its sub-acid 
quality. In color it is dark-red on the 
upper side, shading to a bright red on the 
under side. Seeds are both red and yel- 
low, and the meat is for the most part 
deep pink, becoming almost whiteat the 
center. It grows generous crops, and 
the fruit is universally popular. The 
foliage of this variety is dark-green and 
has a waxy appearance. Itis very large, 
a powerful grower and of upright habit. 
This is the fourteenth year we have bred 
this variety. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Virginia, P. (Female) 


EXTRA EARLY. Pistillate. This pop- 
ular variety produces a berry whose pre- 
vailing form is almost round and the large 
berries grow on powerful stems held high 
by the massive plant. In color the berry 
ranges from scarlet to crimson and is of 
the same shade ‘throughout. Virginia 
has sprung into great popularity because 
of its large yields of uniform fruit and its 
excellent shipping qualities. The plant 
is a deep rooter and therefore is particu- 
larly adapted to sections having compar- 
atively light rainfall. When set with 
Longfellow the Virginia will be ideally 
mated. This is the sixth year we have 
been breeding Virginia and it grows 
steadily in popular favor. 

Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


plants from you. You may judge of the success I had when I 
tell you that I received the diploma at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition held in Portland 1905, and afterward raised even 
finer berries from those plants than those I exhibited at Port- 
land. I raise berries the Kellogg way and think it the only 
way for highest success, and now I wish to try them in Cali- 
fornia. We found the Wm. Belt a splendid berry, very mild 
in flavor, while the Clyde produced berries in heaps and were 
well liked by our customers.”’ Jno. C. Miller. 


Colorado 


Boulder, April 10, 1912. “I got some of the finest plants 
from you last spring I ever saw of five different varieties— 
Glen Mary, Wm. Belt, Downing’s Bride, Longfellow and Sen- 
ator Dunlap. They were beauties. I expect to put out an- 
other patch this spring and, of course, shall want Kelloge’s 
plants.”’ Mrs. C. B. Farmer. 


_ Arriola, April 10, 1912. “TI received 1500 plants from you 
in 1911, and they are doing so well that I wish to try some 
others of your varieties.’’ Geo. McNeel. 


Connecticut 


East Hartland, April 29, 1912. “The strawberry plants 
have arrived and are set out. They were much better rooted 
and much better plants than I expected. Iam fifteen years 
old and am going to raise berries as a side line for myself. 

Wm. A. Barnes. 


New Canaan, March 23, 1912. “We started our beds with 
Pride of Michigan, Climax and Sample, and the combination 
certainly was the prettiest picture you ever saw when in full 
fruit, and we named the patch “The Pride of New Canaan.’ 
The plants were the best I ever bought anywhere, and so are 
their descendants. I enclose an order for more plants.”’ 


A. J. Mills. 
Georgia 


Marietta, May 1, 1912. “I bought strawberry plants of you 
last spring and they have grown nicely and are now full of 
berries. I have gathered several quarts of large fine fruit, 
but the spring is still cool and the berries ripen slowly. All 


of the people here are surprised at the size and abundance of 
the berries these plants produce. Mrs. 8S. L. Marshall. 


Idaho 


Bellevue, March 15, 1912. “I am advised that you are in 
the strawberry plant business, and as you have been highly 
recommended to me as a square concern todo business with, 
I am anxious to secure some of your strictly true-to-name 
strawberry plants.”’ M. J. Daly. 


Ford, Feb. 23, 1912. “I ordered a few plants from your 
company a few years ago while living in western Montana, 
and ever since I have wanted more of them.’ A. Loffness. 


Illinois 


Milledgeville, Jan. 9, 1912. “I did well with the plants I 
got from you lastspring. Allof the 2,000 plants were fine— 
don’t think they can be beat.”’ Harvey Scott. 


Hanover, Jan. 3, 1912. ““Whenever I want plants the Kel- 
logg Co. sets my order. Those 800 plants I got for McKinley 
and myself were A No.1. I was down to see McKinley in the 
fall and I just wish you could see his plants—great large hills 


18 to 20 inches across.”’ Fred O. Eastman. 


Rock Island, July 8, 1912. ““From the thousand Glen Mary 
and Wm. Belt plants purchased of you in the spring of 1911 
we obtained this season 700 quarts of unusually fine berries. 
Besides affording pleasant recreation we had all we could use 
and found ready market for $50.00 worth.” 

A. E. Williams, M. D. 


Indiana 


Dana, April 29, 1912. “The plants you shipped me this 
spring came in excellentcondition. They are the finest plants 
I ever saw. I have bought plants of you for twenty years, 
and it seems to me that your plants grow better every year. 
They have such fine roots and are so vigorous that there is no 
trouble in getting them to grow.”’’ J. O. Staats. 


Fillmore, March 22, 1912. “It gives me pleasure to send 
you an assurance of my faith in Kellogg plants. I believe in 
the old saying, ‘Let well enough alone.’ That is what I intend 


Michel’s Early, B. 


(Male) 


EXTRA EARLY. Bisexual. For twenty- 
two seasons we have offered this univer- 
sal favorite to our trade. It is one of 
those varieties that win and hold friends 
because of its dependability. Michel's 
Early produces a fruit of medium but 
very even size and thus is very popular 
in the market. Theberry is a r!ch crim- 
son and this color extends almost evenly 
over the entiresurface. The form is var- 
ied, some of the berries being nearly 
top-shape and others are round—just 
variation enough tv make beautiful box- 
es of fruit when properly packed. The 
flavor of this variety is rich but mild; the 
meat is deep pink throughout and it is 
easily one of the best of shippers. It is 
equally popular when grown in the fields 
or in the home garden. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


to do just as long as I am treated as I have been by the 
Anyone who will follow your directions is bound 
to succeed, and that is just what I am doing. 


Kellogg Co. 


Gandy, B. (Male) 


LATE. Bisexual. Twenty-eight years 
ago, when the Kellogg farms were estab- 
lished, Gandy was adopted as one of the 
most promising varieties. During almost 
three decades of time our confidence in 
this noble variety steadily has grown, 
and our own sentiment in this regard is 
fully endorsed in the fact that Gandy is 
more popular today, notwithstanding all 
the new varieties that have been added 
to the nursery lists during these years, 
than it was twenty-eight years ago. 
Gandy grows immense crops of bright- 
red perfectly shaped berries so firm in 
texture that they may be shipped almost 
any distance when given proper care. 
To beauty of form and color is added a 
delicious flavor that makes it universally 
popular in the market. 


Grown only at Three Rivers and Canby. 


with them.”’ 
Considering 


are all you say they are and more. 


Hampton Highlands, Nov. 6, 1911. 


' Jerome, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM EARLY. Bisexual. This va- 
riety we have heretofore designated as 
No. 2, but because of the splendid suc- 
cess it has had in the Inter-mountain 
states we have named it Jerome in hon- 
or of the beautiful and thriving town in 
Idaho where we have established an ex- 
tensive experimental strawberry farm. 
The berries of this variety are bright- 
red, are rich in flavor, and have proved 
themselves splendid shippers. Added to 
these qualities is the fact that Jerome is 
strong as a pollenizer, has a long bloom- 
ing season and is therefore of great val- 
ue when set with pistillate varieties. 
The foliage is a dark, glossy green and 
has a tissue so tough as to make it easily 
resistant to all forms of fungous dis- 
eases. By all means order some Jerome. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


I am very much pleased 
John Wilson. 


“T have seen a great 


the dry season of 1911, I havea fine patch this spring, and I 
am expecting good returns from it.”’ Clarence J. Ragan. 


Iowa 


Carlisle, Jan. 25, 1912. “This is my fourth order for your 
fine strawberry plants. Everything has been satisfactory. 
Your plants recommend themselves.’”’ M.S. Randleman. 


Fairfield, March 26, 1912. ““We have had several discour- 
aging seasons for strawberry growing, but your plants have 
paid us well for our time and expense. Many of our neigh- 
bors have given up growing them, butas long as we own even 
a garden plot and can get Kellogg plants weshall be found 
growing them.’’ Ada B.F. Parsons. 


Kansas 


Wellington, April 19, 1912. “I received my strawberry 
plants all O. K., and they are the finest plants I ever saw. I 
did not find one poor plant in the entire 600. Thos. Cook. 


Leavenworth, Jan. 26, 1912. “Would like to tell you that 
the plants I got from you last year have done wonderfully 
well under drought conditions. I am the only one in this 
neighborhood who succeeded at all with their plants.”’ 

Harry H. Wenzel. 


Harper, May 2, 1912. “My plants have done finely. When 
I order more plants I surely will send my order to you.”’ 
Henry Mitchell. 


Kentucky 


Frankfort, August 19, 1912. “The plants you sent me in 
the spring of 1910 did beautifully and I had very delicious 
fruit. Your plants are the best I know.”’ Mrs. W. T. Scott. 


Paris, Feb. 6,1912. ““Herewith please find order for straw- 
berry plants. Your plants are all right and I have had fine 
success with them. The varieties are Bubach, Haverland, 
Gandy, Parsons’ Beauty, Texas and Downing’s Bride.”’ 

C. F. Adair. 


Maine 


East Newport, March 30, 1912. “Here is an order for some 
strawberry plants. I have had your plants before and they 


many strawberry plants, but I never have seen anything like 
my Glen Marys. I also have a quarter of an acre of Dunlaps 
and some fine rows of Stevens’ Late Champion and of Samples. 
My field is composed entirely of Kellogg plants, and I wish 
you could see them as they are now.”’ E. A. Knowles. 


Maryland 


Buckeystown, May Ist, 1912. ““The plants arrived April 30 
in splendid condition and as always from Kellogg’s, well-rooted 
and having excellent crowns. I never have been this late in 
planting before, but I am willing to bet that the plants will 
grow if they have half a chance.’”’ T. Clyde Routson, M. D. 


Baltimore, January 19, 1912. “The plants you shipped me 
last spring reached me in fine shape and were planted and 
cultivated to date in the Kellogg way. Although the season 
was very dry, I lost but two plants.’’ W. W. Lane. 


Massachusetts 


South Yarmouth, May 9, 1912. Some of the people about 
here think they have some fine berries, but they are not in it 
with your plants. I got 20 cents a quart for all I sold right 
through the season.”’ Prentiss White. 


Michigan 
Tawas City, Mar. 11, 1912. ““‘Have had such splendid succes 
with your plants and berries that I am not able to fill orders 
Everybody wanted some of those beautiful strawberries, } 
wish some more plants, for which please find the money, and 


I wish to thank you also for your kind advice.’’ 
Mrs. D. Stienhurst. 


Mississippi 
Ackerman, August 27, 1912. “I received the plants I or- 


dered in the spring all O. K. I set them out at once, and they 
are looking fine.”’ d. Brown. 


Minnesota 
Duluth, July 24, 1912. “‘I wish to tell you that I never had 


any strawberry plants that were as thrifty and sturdy as the 
400 plants you sent me the latter part of May. I had magnifi- 
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Texas, B. (Male) 


EXTRA EARLY. Bisexual. Among 
commercial growers whose markets call 
for big, glossy, crimson berries with 
dark-red cheeks, shading down to rich 
cream, Texas has steadily grown in favor 
during the eleven years we have carried 
this variety in our lists. The flesh of 
Texas is firm and it is famous as a long- 
distance shipper. The meat is rich and 
juicy, the flavor being distinctly tart. 
To these excellencies is to be added the 
fact that Texas thrives in every section 
of the country, showing little partiality 
to any particular soil or climate. When 
packed in a box these brilliant berries 
present an exceedingly attractive ap- 
pearance and command instant and fa- 
vorable attention. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Excelsior, B. (Male) 


EXTRA EARLY. Bisexual. Excelsior 
grows large crops of dark-red berries 
having a distinctly tart taste but which 
grows to perfection under warm South- 
ern suns, and is therefore a general fa- 
vorite throughout the Gulf region. The 
berry is almost round in form and of 
medium size. Among commercial straw- 
berry growers, especially in the South, 
it has attained great popularity because 
of its remarkable shipping qualities. Its 
form and color are retained for days 
after being picked, and it endures a long 
journey, being affected in no way. These 
qualities have made Excelsior one of the 
most profitable berries grown for the 
market. We have had Excelsior under 
our system of breeding for 17 years. 


Is grown on all our farms. 


of growing the best berries at Barnhart. 
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Lady Thompson, B. (Male) 


EARLY TO LATE. Bisexual. This is 
another variety particularly adapted to 
Gulf Coast conditions and itis, therefore, 
a prime favorite with strawberry grow- 
ers from the Florida Keys to Central 
Texas. Indeed, it is one of the most pop- 
ular varieties in the South ever originat- 
ed. In color Lady Thompson is bright 
red; in shape like a top, tapering to an 
obtuse point—the ideal strawberry form. 
In size the fruit is medium large; the 
seeds are red and aid in producing a fine 
glossy effect. The meat is solid, pink in 
eolor and delicately rich in flavor. This 
variety roots deeply and thrives under 
conditions of severe drouth. Thisis the 
twelfth year we have offered Lady 
Thompson to our patrons. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


In 1910 I had one 


cent berries on my old bed this season, but expect even better 
ones next spring, as I know that Wm. Belt, Glen Mary and 
Bubach are splendid varieties.”’ W. C. Sherwood. 


Ogema, May 9, 1912. ““Allthe strawberry plants came in 
fine shape and there was a big count, for which I heartily 
thank you. Willalways have agood word for R. M. Kellogg’s 
plants.’’ Edward R. Davis. 


Wabasha, March 4, 1912. “‘A few years ago I had some of 
your strawberry plants. They were the best I ever had.”’ 
Frank Pfeitsticker. 


Becida, May 16, 1912. “The plants I received from you 
certainly were nice ones, and please accept my thanks for the 
extra ones (Pride of Michigan). I have planted all of the 
plants and they are growing finely. I never saw any that 
looked nicer. Mrs. W. H. Stuempges. 


Spring Grove, March 13, 1912. “I have much confidence in 
you and in \our stock being true to name. I have had great 
success with your plants.’’ C. E. Bakke. 


Wadena, Feb. 18, 1912. “‘Enclosed find P. O. order for 
$8.55 for some more of your Thoroughbred strawberry plants. 
I did not have the best of luck with the plants I got of you last 
year. I was so busy when the plants arrived I packed them 
in sand in the cellar (the weather being so fierce here at that 
time) and left them there for four weeks before I got the 
time to plant them. When I took them out of the moist sand 
they were so rotten I hardly dared look at them, but I thought 
I would set them out anyhow, knowing what your plants can 
do. Without the sign of any life when set, and along, hot, 
dry season, I saved about 800 of the thousand plants and they 
made rows over three feet wide by the time they were under 
cover for the winter. I find thoroughbred strawberries go 
first rate with cream from my thoroughbred Jerseys, and if I 
have no misfortune this season, will set a larger bed next 
year.”’ Jos. Reding. 


Missouri 


Barnhart, February 18,1912. “Enclosed please find my or- 
der for 1912. I am well pleased with your plants, as I have 
bought quite a number of them in the past. I have the honor 


acre, and notwithstanding the fact that we had heavy snow 
and severe freezing weather after the blossoms were formed, 
I netted $214 from the acre.”’ James K. Dodge. 


Springfield, April 20, 1912. ““My plants arrived in splen- 
did condition. The plants I received from you last year have 
made a fine growth this spring and promise splendid results.”’ 

Geo. W. Beighley. 


Chillicothe, Febraury 29, 1912. ““Herewith please find my 
order for 1912 for 700 plants, the same number that I ordered 
in 1910. In 1911 I sold from the patch set with your plants 
$47.25 worth of strawberries, notwithstanding the fact that 
the season was very dry for this part of the country. The 
berries were very large and our grocer said they were the best 
that came to Chillicothe.”’ J. A. Walton. 


Sweet Springs, February 19, 1912. ““Have been using your 
plants for ten years, and this is the first year that I have failed 
of having berries. The severe drouth we had last summer 
destroyed all of my plants. But I cannot afford to be without 
good strawberries, and therefore it is up to you to get me 
started right again.” Geo. M. Winston. 


Boonville, January 29, 1912. “‘I wish to order some Jocun- 
da strawberry plants. I[ have received plants from you for 
several years past which always have given me splendid re- 
sults.”’ James E. Tuttle. 


New Hampshire 


Rochester, March 18, 1912. “The plants I received from 
you last year were all that I could ask for in every way. I 
wish more plants and leave it to you to select the varieties, 
believing your judgment to be better than mine in that line of 
business.”’ S. B. Seruton. 


Nebraska 


Hastings, May 1, 1912. “Every one of the strawberry 
plants you shipped me is growing finely. I am surprised at 
their vitality.” W.H. Burr. 


Clay Center, February 7, 1912. ““The plants that we have 
bought from you in other years and the berries they bore were 
the talk of thetown. We had a fine lot of berries in 1911, and 
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Nick Ohmer, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM TO LATE. Bisexual. This 
is the fifteenth season we have offered 
Nick Ohmer to our patrons, and we are 
very glad to note its steadily increasing 
favor wherever it has grown. Recently 
it has sprung into large popularity in 
the Gulf states and in California. We 
received orders for hundreds of thou- 
sands of plants of this variety last sea- 
son which we could not fill. The word 
“classy’’ suggests the appearance of this 
variety, and its great size, rich crimson 
color, unusually rich flavor and firm 
flesh, which insures a splendid shipper, 
all combine to place Nick Ohmer in the 
front rank of fancy strawberries. The 
foliage grows tall, with long fruit stems 
standing up over the fruit, making easy 
work for the pickers. The bloom is 
large and very rich in pollen. 


Is grown on all our farms. 


always have had fine success since we bought our plants from 


Sharpless, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM LATE. -Bisexual. Sharp- 
less is another of the old favorites of 
which the general public never has 
tired. In appearance it is very much 
like our famous Bubach. In color it isa 
bright-red, in shape it varies just as Bu- 
bach varies. The berries are very large, 
and the vines produce medium - sized 
crops of fruit of a very rich and delicate 
flavor. It is one of the old-time varie- 
ties that has won sucha place among the 
strawberry growers of the country as to 
insure a uniformly heavy demand for the 
plants from them season after season 
without variation. The foliage of Sharp- 
less is very large and it makes just about 
enough short runners to fill in the row. 
It succeeds in practically all soils and un- 
der all conditions of climate. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


pect a heavy crop this year. 
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Molena, B, (Male) 


EARLY TO LATE. Bisexual. Molena 
is a Pacific Coast origination and has had 
wide popularity over a great section of 
the Far West. In the large strawberry 
region south of San Francisco, itis a uni- 
versal favorite, and our experience with 
this variety encourages the assurance 
that it will succeed all over the Pacific 
coast. The berries of Molena are crim- 
son in color. In form the berries are 
variable, and in size the fruit is very 
large. It posesses a flavor rich and sat- 
isfying, and yields tremendous crops of 
fruit that always command a high price 
in the market. It isa prolific maker of 
long runners. We might add that in 
California it begins fruiting early and 
continues to produce for several months 
of time. 


Is grown only at Canby. 


I never saw so large and thrifty 


you. The Kellogg Company is all right, and I tell my neighbors 
you are absolutely reliable, and have the very best stock that 
I know of in this country.”’ Geo. A. Allen. 


Red Cloud, May 15, 1912. “The plants I purchased from 
you this spring are looking fine; they couldn’t be doing better.”’ 
E. D. Platt. 


New Jersey 


Frenchtown, February 8, 1912. “‘I am well pleased with 
the plants received from you. They always come in the best 
of condition; the berries are fine and just what you say they 
are. Could not supply my customers—everyone wanted some 
of those fine berries.”’ Walter D. Roberson. 


New York 


Hornell, March 22, 1912. “The plantsI purchased of you 
grew beyond my expectations, and I have good reasons to ex- 


Please Send Us Names 


response. 


plants, and I have raised strawberries for ten years.”’ 
Lewis M. Depew. 


Franklinville, July 12, 1912. “Will you kindly send me 
your last catalog. I want to set anacre next spring if I can. 
I had some of your plants from C. W. Hogue, Franklinville, 
and they did fine and everyone praised them and I picked 
about five weeks on them. I could sell my berries where 
others could not. I had quite a few Pride of Michigans, Sen- 
ator Dunlaps and other kinds. If I set out an acre or any oth- 
er amount, no one could sell me plants but you; and thisis no 
flattery.”’ H. P. Jewell. 


North Carolina 


Newton, February 27, 1912. “Plants I bought of you two 
years ago have won all the custom and a great deal more than 
I can supply in my town.”’ E. A. Moore. 


Greenboro, May 8, 1912. “‘My strawberry plants that I 
bought of you last spring are the finest I ever saw. They are 


OF your friends who are interested in strawberry 


growing. This request is made to all of our custom- 


ers, and we shall greatly appreciate a generous 


But we wish our friends to be careful to send the names of those only who are interested in 


strawberry growing, or who are known to be contemplating engaging in it either for market or for home 
use. Our book is a costly one, and is intended for strawberry growers, actual and prospective, only. 
If you will send a list of such names as we desire, we shall be glad to send to each of your friends a 
copy of the book with your compliments. We know they will thank you for doing so. A postal card will 
serve for a small list of names of your friends, and we shall be very glad to have you send them in. 
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Highland, P. 


EARLY. Pistillate. This variety is 
famous for its very large yields of ber- 
ries. In general its characteristics are 
much like those of the Crescent, only 
that the fruit of the Highland is some- 
what larger. The fruit is conical in 
shape with an obtuse point. In color it 
is a bright scarlet, and the flesh is red 
throughout. It is popular with commer- 
cial growers where markets. are not too 
far distant from the fields. This variety 
during a three-year test at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station proved 
itself to be the most prolific bearer out 
of 146 varieties tested at the same time 
on the grounds of the station. Togrow- 
ers, therefore, who sell their fruit with- 
in reasonable distance from their fields 
the Highland will prove most profitable. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


(Female) 


Sample, P. (Female) 


LATE. Pistillate. During the seven- 
teen years we have offered Sample to our 
patrons there has developed a steadily 
increasing demand for this fine pistillate, 
and it is safe to say that there are few 
varieties that have made larger profits 
for their growers than the Sample. Of 
perfect strawberry type, dark-red in col- 
or, very large in size, delicious in flavor, 
the fruit is most attractive. To these 
high qualities are added unusual pro- 
lifieness and firmness that renders it 
possible to ship the fruit to far distant 
markets. Another fine quality for the 
market grower is the fact that Sample 
doesn’t ripen its fruit all at once, but 
yields a certain percentage of fruit each 
day from the beginning to the end of 
the season. No strawberry grower but 
will find this variety ideal in every way. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


Wolverton, B. (Male) 


EARLY. Bisexual. Wo!verton is a va- 
riety that has a host of friends, and we 
note each year that there is an increas- 
ing number of those who eall for this 
old-time favorite. This is the twenty- 
third year we have offered Wolverton to 
our customers, which of itself is proof 
of its capacity to please. Crimson in 
color, of ideal strawberry form, it is 
most attractive to the eye and never 
fails to win custom. But as attractive 
as it is to the eye, its delicious flavor 
makes it equally attractive tothe palate. 
It is one of the richest berries grown and 
its fine-grained flesh and mild flavor of 
unusual delicacy make it universally pop- 
ular. After our long experience we do 
not hesitate to pronounce it one of the 
greatest all-around berries ever propa- 
gated. 


Grown at Three Rivers and Twin Falls. 


just as full of berries as they can be and, indeed, are a beauti- 
ful sight to see. Parties passing by have to stop and take 
notice.”’ W. E. Tomlinson. 


North Dakota 


Velva, March 7,1912. “Wehave had splendid results from 
your plants in this locality, and I consider there is nothing 
better in strawberries than those produced from your stock.’’ 

A. W. Ditmer. 
Ohio 

Eaton, February 19, 1912. “Glen Mary and Parsons’ 
Beauty set together have given me the largest crops and 
finest berries of any varieties Ieverset. The plants I received 
from you last spring were the finest I ever saw. They were 


so large I thought you had madea mistake and put 50 plants 
in each bunch.”’ Whitfield M. Button. 


Cincinnati, Feb 5, 1912. “‘Have been buying your straw- 
berry plants for several years past. Last year I certainly had 
strawberries in quantities for our own use, to eat and to can, 
and to sell tothe neighbors. I received 25c a quart for all 
that I sold.”’ J.S. White. 


Dorset, July 2, 1912. “In the spring of 1911 you sent me 
an ideal setting—Longfellow, Haverland, and Senator Dunlap. 
I set them out the 10th of May; never lost one plant out of 500 
This year I have picked over 640 quarts of berries and we had 
the coldest winter in fifteen years.”’ Mrs. J. W. Spencer. 


Oklahoma 


Fairfax, April 17, 1912. “We ordered strawberry plants 
from you several years ago, and they certainly were the finest 
we ever had.”’ Mrs. L. A. Wismeyer. 


Pennsylvania 


Curwensville, May 13, 1912. “‘Last spring I planted the 75 
Wm. Belt and Glen Mary strawberry plants you sent me. I 
have at this writing 225 as fine strawberry plants in full bloom 
as one would wish to see. They are the pride of the town, and 
I doubt if anything in your field excels them.”’ 

: Burton Sipes. 


Erie, May 8, 1912. “The plants I bought from you in the 
spring of 1911 did very well last year, but late in the fall I be- 
came ill, and as a result the plants were not covered except 


by the snow. We gave them up, but this spring after the 
weather opened up they began to show life, and you ought to 
see them now! Out of 250 plants I lostonly 18! I guess that 
shows something, for this last winter was the coldest winter 
we have had in many a year.”’ Chester A. Pleadwell. 


Flicksville, January 19,1912. “I have bought plants from 
you for several years and have had good crops of fruit from 
them every year. Iam growing the Bubach, New York and 
Gandy varieties.’’ Floyd Ackerman. 


Taylor, Sept. 16, 1912. “I want to tell you of the remark- 
able success I have had with the plants I purchased from you 
last spring. They are the most vigorous plants that I ever 
saw, and they are now one foot high and very bushy. Out of 
the entire number I lost only five plants. I must tell you that 
these plants started under very disadvantageous circumstan- 
ces, for they were not planted until three weeks after they 
arrived, owing to the fact that I wasill. But I followed your 
instructions very closely and earnestly, and now I have one 
of the finest first-season growths of plants that it is possible 
to secure. Please accept my thanks for the selection, which 
you will remember I left entirely to you. 

““A very well satisfied customer.”’ Alfred Jones. 


South Carolina 


Spartanburg, May 10, 1912. “My Longfellow plants that 
I ordered from you last year are fine. I wish to put out an- 


other bed when mine are through bearing.”’ 
Miss Hattie Holt. 


Anderson, March 29, 1912. “I received my plants the 15th 
and they were in good shape. I wish to thank you for such 
nice plants.”’ Frank VY. Elgin. 


Tennessee 


Collierville, August 20, 1912. “I wish to set out a little 
plot of your plants for home use for six people. Those I have 
bought of you are fine.”’ A. M. Cox. 


Texas 


Gorman, April 20, 1912. “The strawberry plants you 
shipped us reached us in two days of time, and we set them 
out the same day. They are fine and already have started to 
grow. They have now been set out three days and they are 


August Luther, B. (Male) 


EXTRA EARLY. Bisexual. This va- 
riety kas won popularity among straw- 
berrry growers because, whileit is a very 
early variety, it also has the distinction 
of producing very sweet fruit. It has 
won special popularity on the Pacific 
Coast, one grower in Oregon reporting 
to the Board of Horticulture of that state 
that he had produced more than 16,000 
quarts of fruit toa single acre of this va- 
riety. The August Luther is a bright- 
colored berry of medium large size, round 
in form, has a very large calyx, and ta- 
pers to an obtuse puint. The flesh of the 
berry is bright in color growing lighter 
as it approaches the center. August 
Luther has been under our methods of 
breeding for fourteen years. 


Is grown on all our farms. 


° 


Crescent, P. (Female) 


MEDIUM EARLY. Pistillate. Perhaps 
the highest recommendation we can give 
this variety is the simple statement that 
this is the twenty-eighth year we have 
grown this wonderful pistillate variety 
on our farms. In size the berries are 
medium and for the most part are of a 
rather broad wedge-shape, tapering toa 
dull point. The fruit is crimson in color; 
the flesh is close grained and solid, mak- 
ing it anideal shipper. The flavor of the 
fruit is deliciously tart, and the berry is 
exceedingly juicy and ranks very high as 
acanner. It is famous for the large de- 
pendable yields of fine fruit and, indeed, 
is in every respect an ideal berry. You 
should not fail to try this fine pistillate 
this season. 


Is grown only at Canby and Twin Falls 


Lovett, B. (Male) 


EARLY. Bisexual. Lovett is another 
variety that we have grown for many 
years, as this is the twenty-first season 
we have offered this standby to our pa- 
trons. Lovett produces a large berry, 
deep crimson in color which for the most 
part is conical in shape. There is suf- 
ficient variation in form, however, to 
make it particularly attractive when 
packed and on the market. The flesh is 
a dark, rich red and is very juicy. The 
berry is sufficiently tart to make it an 
excellent canner. The seeds are bright 
yellow, standing out from the surface, 
and aid greatly in producing a fine effect. 
Lovett ranks high asa shipper because 
of the fact thatits bright color continues 
for many days after picking. 


Grown only at Three Rivers. 


the finest plants I ever saw. I thank you very much for the 
selection and your generous treatment.’’ J. R. McAdams. 


Matagorda, April 18, 1912. “The plants I ordered from 
you were received on the 15th instant and in very good shape.’’ 
Mrs. E. B. Frayette. 


Utah 


Richmond, August 15, 1912. ““Theplants you sent me last 
spring reached mein splendid condition and they have over- 
exceeded my expectations. Shortly after they arrived cold 
and stormy weather set in and I was compelled to heel them 
in and keep them in that condition for three weeks. Not- 
withstanding this experience, they are doing very well. No 
more scrub plants— Kellogg plants and the Kellogg way are 
good enough for me.”’ L. Edgar Merrill. 


Vermont 


Northfield, May 19, 1912. “Plants came yesterday in nice 
shape. I think they are the finest plants I ever had. It is a 
pleasure to open up such plants as these. Those Marshalls 
you sent me will lie on the vines three or four days after ripe 
and they do not have to compete with anything else—they are 
ina class by themselves; and the berries grow as big as hen’s 


eggs. M. F. Cram. 
Johnson, May 10, 1912. “The plants reached mein good 
condition. They are strong, well rooted, and the count was 


very liberal. With the start you have given me it looks as 
though it were up to me to make good.”’ S.J. MacOmber. 


West Virginia 
Fenwick, July 8, 1912. “I purchased plants from you four 
years ago and they pleased me so well that I want to get the 
fall-bearing kind from you, for I feel sure of getting a square 
deal from your company.”’ E. C. Keller. 


Virginia 
East Radford, April 21, 1912. “I wish to say that of the 
1100 plants I ordered trom you in the spring ot 1910 I never 


lost one, and gathered forty bushels of the finest berries I ever 
saw the following season.’’ Frank Roberts. 


Manassas, August 11, 1911. “I have about one and one- 
half acres of strawberry plants set this spring, some or them 


from your farm. Those obtained from your company showed 
more vitality from the beginning and have outgrown all the 
others. Hereafter if I can get only half the number of plants 
I wish for setting, I will certainly buy Kellogg plants.” 

Wm. C. Taylor. 


Wisconsin 


Haven, April 15, 1912. ““Am sending you herewith an or- 
der for plants. Those I received from you in 1910 were better 
than I ever expected toget anywhere. From 200 plants I picked 
more than 250 quarts of nice berries the first year and sold 
them straight for $1.60 a case of sixteen quarts. Everybody 
who saw them said they were the nicest berries they ever had, 
and we were so rushed for orders we scarcely knew what to 
do. Wecould have sold 2,000 quarts without the trouble of 
going to town with a single quart. SolIam enlarging my 
strawberry field, and as long as I buy strawberry plants 1 
wili buy from the R. M. Kellogg Co.’’ Mrs. Nick Voss, 


Chilton, April 30, 1912. “Received the strawberry plants 
in fine shape and set them all out. Every plant looks fine. I 
went according to your book as nearly as I could.”’ 
James Dayton. 


“Two years ago I made $22.00 
I picked over 400 quarts 


Columbia, Feb. 20, 1912. 
from the second crop of 600 plants. 
of berries.”’ Don Fillema. 


Milwaukee, May 1, 1912. “I did not cover my strawberry 
plants last fall, and in Tans it got very cold—going as low 
as 14 degrees below zero—and there was no snow to protect 
the plants. I have justexamined my plants and find many of 


WIZARD SHEEP MANURE 


= 

Dried Tn Pulverized. One bag equal to a whole wagon Ioad 

stable manure. No weeds—no waste. Economical and conven- 

ient for use in setting plants and top-dressiny, and for all fruit, 
vegetable and grain crops. Ask for booklet and prices. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 48 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Magoon, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM TO LATE. Bisexual. This 
variety has become a universal favorite 
from British Columbia on the North to 
the Mexico line on the South in the Paci- 
fic Coast region. Itisa very heavy yield- 
er of high quality fruit. In color it is 
rich red with yellow seeds; in shape it is 
almost uniformly conical. Berries are 
very large. The flavor of the Magoon is 
delicious and mild. Itisfamous foritsship- 
ping qualities, and Pacific-Coast growers 
send them in carloads toas far East as 
Minneapolis and Omaha; where they 
command very high prices. 


Grown only at Canby and Twin Falls. 


Patagonia, B. (Male) 


EARLY TO LATE. Bisexual. We 
have not as yet fruited this variety which 
comes to us from Luther Burbank, and 
we have only a limited number of these 
plants for delivery from each of our 
three farms. In his description of the 
Patagonia Mr. Burbank says that the 
berries are grown on stiff-branching 
stalks that hold the fruit up from the 
ground; the fruit is scarlet in color, with 
flesh of a pale yellow; seeds are so small 
as to be imperceptible. Full - grown 
plants measure from twelve to eighteen 
inches across. 


Is grown on all our farms. 
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Clark’s Seedling, B. (Male) 


MEDIUM EARLY. Bisexual. Bright 
red; round; large; flavor rich; yields big 
crops of berries; runners short and few. 
Clark’s Seedling is sometimes called 
“Hood River’? because of its universal 
popularity in the fruit section of Oregon 
which goes under that name. To its 
other qualities is to be added that of an 
excellent shipper, proved by the fact 
that Oregon and Washington growers 
send them thousands of miles and that 
they reach destination in first-class con- 
dition. The plants of this variety are 
very large and stocky. 


them in blossom. This test certainly shows that R. M. 
Kellogg Co.’s plants are good. I shall always take pleasure in 
recommending them.’’ Henry Riedel. 


Dominion of Canada 
Quebec 

Farnham, April 4, 1912. “Two years ago I got some plants 
of you and they did finely; in fact, 1 was more than satisfied 
with them. People who came to see my patch declared they 
never saw anything like them. I bought some of your plants 
for a man in Sherbrooke at the same time and they send me 
the same report concerning their plants. Apart of theplants 
I am ordering herewith are for another man who wishes to 
try them.’’ Wm. Grant. 

Nova Scotia 

West Lawrencetown, June 17, 1912. “I wish to thank you 
for the plants received this spring. They were packed and 
erated O. K. and arrived in good condition. They were only 
four days in transit. We have had the coldest spring known 
for years and frosts enough to discourage any kind of vegeta- 
tion, then turning to cold rains. The plants did not mind 
that, and after all they have endured in the way of hard ex- 
periences they are now growing finely.”’ N. V. Hiltz. 

Manitoba 

Reston, May 2, 1912. “Enclosed please find order for 

plants. 1 have had such good luck with Kellogg plants that I 


Grown only at Canby and Twin Falls. 


want more of them. If it had not been for my success with 
your plants I certainly should try Canadian plants, as the duty 
makes the cost of your plants high.’’ Mrs. John McArthur. 


Saskatchewan 


Nutana, April 26, 1912. “The strawberry plants arrived 
here in excellent condition. I am delighted with them. Not 
one damaged plant in the entire consignment.”’ 

Max Schnitter. 


Harris, May 20, 1912. “I received the strawberry plants 
O. K. I notice they were shipped April 19, but I did not get 
them until the first part of May. Then owing to the weather 
being so cold and wet I could not get them in before the 24th. 
Even under such adverse circumstances I shall have 2,000 fine 
plants. Iam more than pleased with them sofar.. Parsons’ 
Beauty stood the long siege in fine shape.’’ George Bradley. 

[From the digging of the plants at Three Rivers to the 
time of setting in far away Western Canada was just about 
four weeks. ] 


Ontario 


New Liskeard, May 8, 1912. “Iam sending herewith my 


third order for plants from you. Those I had before gave me 
I hope I may be as successful with 
John Sharp. 


very good berries indeed. 
these.”’ 


z A yo i uF 
eae MILLCREEK RANCH eee 
420334 | THOROUGHBRED STRAWBERRIES | 332 :?> 
a: O33 UTAH’S BEST eee 


WHEN touring through the Inter-Mountain States we visited, among other straw bery growers, George E. Gunn, owner 


of Millcreek Ranch, not far from Salt Lake City. 


We found that he was effectively advertising the merits of his 


strawberries by the use of a label composed of a strip of yellow paper 114 inches wide and long enough to encircle the box, where 


it was held by pasting the ends together. 


The form shown above came directly across the fruit. 


The fact that in Utah the 


R. M. Kellogg Co.’s Thoroughbred Pedigree plants had won such fame as to be of advertising value to the growers who use our 
plants in their fields is indeed gratifying, and we appreciate it highly. For the benefit of our patrons we reproduce the label. 


Price List of Strawberry Plants for 1913 


Read Carefully This Page and the Inside Cover Pages 
of This Book Before Making Out Your Order. 


HEN making up your order for plants, do not vary from the scale of prices as given. 

We cannot allow a customer to combine two or more varieties in order to get the rate 

of the combined number. For example, should you order 500 plants of Glen Mary, 

the cost would be $2.50; but should you order only 250 plants of Glen Mary, and 250 plants of 

Wm. Belt, the price of the 500 plants made up of these two varieties would be $3.10, as you 

will note that the price for 250 Glen Mary is $1.55, and the price of 250 Wm. Belt also is 

$1.55. The fact that you order 500 or more plants of a certain variety does not entitle you 

to any lower price on any other variety than the price given. In short, carry out all prices 

exactly as they appear in the price list for each variety in accordance with the number of 

plants ordered of that variety. Orders for 500 or more plants of a given variety are sold 

at 1000 rates—that is, 600 plants of a $5.00 per M. variety will cost $3.09. Do not create 
unnecessary correspondence by altering in any way the prices given. 

When plants are to be sent by mail to points in the United States, from Three Rivers, 
Mich., or Twin Falls, Ida., remit at the rate of 20c per 100 plants for postage. Where 
plants are to be sent by mail from Canby, Ore., remit 30ce for each 100 plants. Postage 
to Canada from Three Rivers and Twin Falls will be 40e per 100 plants, and from Canby 
60c per 100 plants. 

No orders accepted for less than one dollar, and no fewer than 25 plants of any va- 
riety will be sold. 

All plants are sold in multiples of 25—that is to say, we cannot sell 30 or 40 or 70 
plants to a customer, because our plants are put up uniformly in bunches of 25 plants each. 
The number ordered always should be for 25, 50, 75, 100 plants, and so on up to whatever 
number you desire. Plants will be in bunches of 25 whether you order 100 or 100,000. 

No order will be booked until at least one-third of the amount of cash required is in 
our hands, and the balance is to be remitted before plants are shipped. Be very careful to 
get the prices right. And please do not ask for any deviation from these rules. 


Varieties of Plants Priced at § Varieties of Plants Priced at § Varieties of Plants Priced at § Varieties of Plants Priced at 


$3.50 per 1,000 $4.00 per 1,000 | $5.00 per 1,000 § $15.00 per 1,000 


will be sold in lesser quanti- § will be sold in lesser quanti- § will be sold in lesser quanti- § will be sold in lesser quanti- 
ties at the following prices: § ties at the followings prices: § ties at the following prices: § ties at the followings prices: 
Price Price 

Z2oenlants eee $ .25 25 plants 2. plants ..-_-§ .35 25 plants___-.$ 1.00 
90 plants_____ .40 50 plants : 50 plants _____ .50 50 plants22229 ‘2:55 
iS plants. 2222 9 75 plants __- 3 75 plants ____ .65 75 plants__.__ 2.00 
100 plants______ .65 100 plants : 100 plants _____ .80 100 plants] _ “{250 
125 plants-2-.2- 75 125 plants : 125 plants _ oS 125 plants: 2-= "28a 
150) plants=-— <2 .85 150 plants 150 plants ____ 1.05 150 plants_-.5 2 Sido 
75 plants == 2 95 175 plants _ ic7> plants 2 rele 175 plants-._> - 3-60 
200 plants______ 1.00 200 plants 200 plants 2-=2 1:30 200 plants____ 4.00 
aco plants. = 2 1.10 225 plants 225 plants ____ 1.40 22 plants.) oo) Sse 
250 plants______ 1.20 250 plants 250 plants ____ 1.55 2950 plants____ 4.75 
275 plants_-__-- 1.25 275 plants 275 plants ____ 1.65 275 plants____ s:86 
300 plants______ Loo 300 plants __ 300 plants ____ 1.80 300 plants.--- 5.50 
Soo plantses == 1.45 325 plants sco plants -2=— £90 ozo plants___. 5.80 
350 plants_____- 150 350 plants 350 plants ____ 2.00 350 plants____ 6.10 
Silo plants=—= 2 1.55 375 plants __. 375 plants __.. 2:10 375 plants___. 6.40 
400 plants._____ 1.60 400 plants 400 plants ____ 2.20 400 plants____ 6.70 
425 plants___-_-_- 1.65 425 plants 425 plants ____ 2.25 425 plants___. » 6.90 
450 plants_-___-_- 1.70 450 plants 450 plants ____ 2.35 450 plants.____ 7.10 
475 plants” .--= 1.73 475 plants 475 plants ____ 2.40 475 plants____ 7.30 
500 plants______ Lee 4s) 500 plants - 500 plants ____ 2.50 500 plants.-_-_- 7.50 
1000 plants_____- 3.50 § 1000 plants _- 1000 plants ____ 5.00 § 1000 piants__-__ 15.00 


Runner Cutter with handle, $2.50. Runner Cutter without handle, $1.85. Kellogs’s all-metal Dibble, 35c each; 3 for $1.00 
For special discounts from price list, when 5,000 or more plants are ordered, see page 64. 


List of Varieties of Strawberry Plants 
Grown by the R. M. Kellogg Company 


and Price per 1,000 Plants for each Variety Named 


EXTRA EARLY Per 1,000 MEDIUM Per 1,000 MEDIUM, Cont. Per 1,000 
Pecorino (1) 232.22" 225 $ 3.50 Lady Thompson (B) ___--$ 4.00 Magoan;) (5) 2.55: eae $ 5.00 
August Luther (B) _--- 4.00 Glen) Mary;(B) 2222807 5.00 Molenar (i); iA or 5.00 
HanyiOzark (B)_.-.—- 5.00 Wine BeleogB)* 2. at. 5.00 King Edward (B) __-_-_-_- 5.00 
Michel’s Early (B) ------ 3.50 Splendid™ (B)i\ 2. 22252226 3.50 LATE 
Mies (B)) co 4.00 Parsons’ Beauty (B)_---. 5.00 Benicia MQ) cece es . 5.00 
Meth) 06 ts, 4s000 |, Klondike:.(B)-c22-.2.- AO ia Aroma ((B) ses es 4.00 
Wireinia (P)....-....._- 5.00 Nick Ohmer (B) _______- 5.00 Pride of Michigan (B) -- 5.00 
LongfeHow (B) -------- 5.00 New Work (By... 5.00 Brandywine (B)-_______-_ 5.00 

EARLY Jocunda:( Byes aes AND ess ame yi (BS) ea ee 4.00 
Fenian Cb) ss. 2-2 === 5.00 Sharpless (B) _____.___- 5.00 Dornan’ (B)) 2242s. 5.00 
Herntare (B)..2 222-2 5.00 OhierBov (EB) sae 5.00 Marshall. @b) S432 ess. 5.00 
overt. (B): 42-2528.) 4.00 Baier (pau 5.00 Samiplen(P) so 22a 3 aes 4.00 
Se A ont Senator Dunlap (B) _--- 4.00 Cteseneelge (2) sooo. DI 
Wivder(b es < seer 5.00 Stevens’ Late Champion (B) 5.00 

: ipubacnn()its-— --ene 5.00 

Wenn relic: (By «225 3.50 Cardinals (2) s-soeee oe 5.00 
Wolverton(B) 1.22452 4.00 Se ee a0 Commonwealth (B) _____ 5.00 
WRESCOMbHCE) Oo Se tj 3.50 Haverland (P) ---------- 4.00 Goodelln(s) aes 15.00 
Wearttelds(P) - 222° 2-0-2. 3.50 SUSEUNOUS (CU) = se caee, 2 EY Kellogg’s Prize (P) ____ 15.00 
Helen Davis (B)_______- 5.00 Downing’s Bride (P)____ 5.00 Aeioas (8) aie 
Staples (B) #522). AM (ae eee riz Otay) es ere 5.00 | Superb (B) BEARING 
ensayo 5.00 | Clark’s Seedling (B).___ 5.00 | Patagonia (B) | Fo Rrices See 


Every Variety above listed is Grown at Three Rivers, Excepting 
Clark’s Seedling, Goodell, Magoon and Molena. 


We Have Growing at Twin Falls, Idaho, We Have Growing at Canby, Oregon, 
Every variety above listed, Excepting The following varieties Only 

Americus (B) Michel’s Early (B) Arizona (B) Klondike (B) 
Bubach (P) Molena (B) August Luther (B) Magoon (B) 
Gandy (B) Ohio Boy (B) Brandywine (B) Marshall (B) 
Goodell (B) Sharpless (B) Clark’s Seedling (B) Molena (B) 
Jessie (B) Staples (B) Clyde (B) Nick Ohmer (B) 
Kellogg’s Prize (P) sisters (12) Excelsior (B) Patagonia (B) 
King Edward (B) Karly Ozark (B) Senator Dunlap (B) 
Lovett (B) Glen Mary (B) Warfield (P) 
Lady Thompson (B) Goodell (B) Wm. Belt (B) 


Our Three Great Fall-Bearing Varieties 


Not more than 100 Plants of each sold to a Customer 


AIMETICUS (Baie nee hoe = 25 plants, $2.00 50 plants, $3.25 175 plants, $4.25 100 plants, $5.00 
SUperbu (bye ka ue eee EG PaOOne DONE ess Bb) Taye CG AP Owes 5.00 
Patagonia (9 8-3) Se oe T2000 5 Ohe vac G5 tae Delior wltOO;” ace 2.50 


For special discounts from price list, when 5,000 or more plants are ordered, see page 64 
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Discounts on Large Orders 


OR the first time in the history of our com- 
pany we are this year offering discounts to 
those customers who purchase plants in large 

numbers. As our customers know, we hereto- 
fore have made the price per 1,000 plants uniform 
without regard to the number of thousands order- 
ed. Butso many extensive growers have adopted 
the plan of purchasing their entire number of 
plants from us each year, doing away entirely 
with their own propagating beds, that we feel 
it only fair to them that their very large business 
should b2 recognized in some substantial way. 


On orders amounting to 


5,000 plants and up to 10,000 
On orders amounting from 10,000 plants and up to 20,000 
On orders amounting from 20,000 plants and up to 100,000 
On orders amounting to 109,000 plants aid over 


And as it is our rule to treat all customers alike, 
we have adopted a generous line of discounts, of 
which all may take advantage. 

Another element in the situation is the great 
expansion of the area we devote to the produc- 
tion of strawberry plants. With our three great 
farms we find ourselves in position to supply the 
yearly increase of millions of plants demanded 
by our customers, and we also find that the 
economy of handling large numbers of plants 
enables us to offer the following series of dis- 
counts: 


5% discount. 
10% discount. 
15% discount. 

. 20% discount. 


These discounts do not apply to club orders. 


Kellogg All-Metal One-Piece Dibble 


THIS is our new one-piece Dibble—no rivets to come loose or 
handle to break off. It is made from the very best grade 
of steel, with polished blade and Japanned handle, which is 
simply a curve in the same piece from which the blade is 
made. Itdoes not tire the hand and is in every way superior 
to any other Dibble ever put on the market. The price of this 
Dibble is 35 cents for one or $1.00 for three Dibbles. For set- 
ting strawberrv plants and all kinds of vegetables it has no 
equal, and no one should attempt to make a garden without it. 


Our New Runner Cutter with Handle 


‘THE ease aud simplicity with which runners may be cut 
with our new deviceis well illustrated above. The operator 
easily guides the cutter so as toremove the runners as desired, 
as the cutter may be run close to the plants as one may wish. 


Runner-cutter with handle, - - - - - $2.50 
Runner-cutter without handle (no handle may be at- 
tached to this form of cutter, as the bolt holes are 
arranged for attachment to cultivator only) $1 85 


Planet Jr. 12-tooth Cultivator. 
shown in cut, $9.00. Weight when packed, 74 lbs- 


Price complete as 


yO @E OUR, GREAT LATE VARIETIES 


Chesapeake, B. (Male). 


LATE. Bisexual. Chesapeake has won an enviable place among 
the late varieties of strawberries. In quantity of yield, in quality 
of fruit and in its extraordinary power to resist frost, Chesapeake 
easily stands among the first of its class. Chesapeake was origi- 
nated on the Hastern seaboard, where immediately after its intro- 
duction it made a fine reputation along the lines above indicated. 
When we brought it to our customers in the Middle and Western 
states it showed the same extraordinary qualities, as if native to 
the regions named. Then we sent it out to our Idaho branch 
farm and after two season’s experience the growers of the Inter- 
Mountain states unite in declaring it to be one of the leaders 
destined to hold a permanent place among the growers of that 
rapidly developing section of our country. In form the fruit is 
very like the Gandy, which has a most perfect strawberry form, 
but grows a somewhat larger berry than Gandy, and that is, in- 
deed, high praise. The berries color all over at once. In flavor it 
reminds one of the Wm. Belt. We could not say more on that 
point. Plants of Chesapeake are large and vigorous and are as 
near rust-proof as any variety we ever have grown; in fact, this 
variety has as yet exhibited no weaknesses whatever. The foliage 
is thick and leathery, with upright leaf-stems, the leaves being 
almost round. The stems are very large and hold the fruit well 
up from the ground. No matter in what section of the country 
you live, you safely may count upon success with Chesapeake, 
It is a fine mate for our great new pistillate, Kelloge’s Prize. 


TWO OF OUR GREAT “LATE VARIETIES 
Pride of Michigan, B. (Male). 


LATE. Bisexual. From its very first appearance in the fields 
of the strawberry growers of this country, Pride of Michigan has 
taken a leading place among the late bisexual varieties. In form, in 
color, in size, in production, in flavor—indeed, in all the elements 
that go to make up areally great strawberry, Pride of Michigan 
stands unsurpassed. This variety was originated on the Kellogg 
farm, and in 1902, just eleven years ago, we began selecting plants 
and fruiting from this variety. However, we did not introduce it 
to our patrons until the season of 1905. Its extraordinary popu- 
larity today is a cause of great satisfaction to us, but it is entirely 
deserved. Our customers who have tested it thoroughly are now 
setting large acreage to this variety, and those who have no 
acquaintance with Pride of Michigan should delay no longer in 
setting out a generous area to it. Pride of Michigan grows in’ 
every section of this continent with success, and our customers 
every where owe it to themselves to give it a trial. As a yielder 
of fancy fruit Pride of Michigan stands in a class by itself. The 
berries lie in windrows, and we have gathered in our testing plot 
several quarts of great, luscious berries without moving from 
place. Itisa fine shipper, an excellent canner and never sells in 
competition with other berries, as the market is ready always to 
pay an extra price for berries of this variety. The meat is very 
firm and exceedingly rich, solid in texture, very smooth and in 
flavor it is unexcelled. The foliage of Pride of Michigan is very 
large and so is the bloom, which has the added advantage of being: 
exceedingly rich in pollen. More than that, it hasa long blooming 
season and is in consequence one of the most valuable varieties 
for mating purposes. 


Read Carefully Every Word Upon the Inside Cover Pages 


Of this book before making up your order, so that you may know 
our rules and terms, and thus avoid possible misunderstandings. 


Our Terms 


CASH must accompany each order orit will not be booked. If not convenient to remit 
the entire amount at the time order is sent in, remit not less than one-third of the entire 
sum required to cover order, and your order will be filed and plants will be reserved for you; 
the balance due to be paid, however, before plants are shipped. We send no plants to any- 
body, no matter what his financial standing, until the cash isin hand. We send no plants 
C. O. D. to anybody under any circumstances. Donot ask it. 


How to Remit 


AU remittances should be made by postoffice or express money order, or by bank draft 
or registered letter. Noother way by mail is safe, and we shall not be responsible for 
any currency or coin sent in a letter. When private checks are sent, add 10 cents to cover 
cost of collection. This for the reason that the clearing-house associations all the country 
over have adopted a minimum rate of 10 cents for exchange on all personal checks, and 
the great volume of business done by us makes it necessary to insist upon this point. 


We Employ No Agents 


CORES of complaints come to us every year to thiseffect: ‘‘The plants I bought of your 
agents are worthless.’’ Tree peddlers secure copies of this book and represent them- 
selves as our agents, and then deliver common stock, to the loss and disgust of purchasers. 
You can get the genuine Thoroughbred plants only by sending direct to us. Should anyone 
represent himself as our agent, offering to sell our plants, compel him to show his credentials. 
This will reveal his true character as he will be unable to show authority to sell our plants. 


Order Early 


Att orders are booked in the rotation in which they are received. The earlier they come 
in the more certain will be the patron of securing the plants of his choice. Orders for 
early shipment are best, too, for the reason that the plants when dormant are in better 
form to transport andtransplant. No order will be filled for less than $1.00, as the cost of 
handling is too great when the amount is less 

Orders sent in after March 15 must be accompanied by full payment to insure proper 
position in the files. Plants will be shipped at the proper time, as nearly as we can judge, 
for setting out in your locality, unless you give us specific date for shipment. Orders re- 
ceived after April 15 will be shipped according to date of their receipt regardless of special 
shipping dates, provided they have been remitted for in full. ; 


How to Make Up a Club Order 


You may join with your neighbors in getting up a club and get the benefit of thousand 
rates on all varieties of which 500 or more plants are ordered. The club order must be 
shipped to one address. As each bundle bears the name of the variety ordered, the division 
easily is made, therefore please do not ask us to pack orders separately for individual 
members of the club. Catalogs will be sent to any of your neighbors, on request, to aid in 
making up the club. 


Transportation of Plants 


J)XPERIENCE has taught us that the best and safest way to ship plants is by express 
wherever the customer is so situated as to have them come forward by express. Re- 
member that express packages travel in an open car, whereas mail packages are carried in 
air-tight mail sacks together with heavy and bulky packages. An additional incentive to 
the use of express is the lowered express rates which have gone into effect this season. As 
a rule, it will be found cheaper to have the plants come by express, even though it be a 
very small package, than by mail. As this is written we are advised that the new Parcels- 
Post law has been passed and will be in effect during the 1913 shipping season. But as the 
details of this law had not been worked out as this page goes to press, we are unable to give 
you here definite information. We shall hope, however, before the last pages of the book 
go to press to be able to give our customers such information regarding the new Parcels- 
Post law as will enable those customers who do not have the advantage of express delivery 
to intelligently understand the operation of the Parcels-Post law. We always advise our 
customers against having plants shipped by freight. 


Estimated Weight of Plants 


[" is impossible to give the exact weight of plants, because plants of some varieties are 
much larger than others and plants steadily increase in weight as the season advances. 
But our experience has been that itis safe to calculate on from 25 to 30 pounds per each 
thousand plants as grown at Three Rivers, Michigan, and Twin Falls, Idaho, when the plants 
are packed for shipment. As the growing season at Canby is much longer than it is at our 
other farms, plants from Canby will weigh from 30 to 45 pounds when packed for shipment. 


THE THREE RIVERS PRESS, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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